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United States Commissioners’ Report. 


No subject lies nearer to the foundations of 
a nation of self-sustaining and self-governing 
people than that of education. Not the edu- 
cation of the few, but the education of the 
many, or of the whole. And never was there 
a period when the subject was receiving the 
attention from the leading minds of the civil- 
ized world that it is receiving today. In ages 
past, knowledge has been considered as belong- 
ing by right to a privileged few, to kings and 
priests, especially the latter. For the pro- 
ducing classes much knowledge has not been 
deemed a necessity. Indeed, among the rul- 
ers of the world, a widespread intel¥gence 
among the common people has ever been looked 
upon as something dangerous to existing con- 
ditions. Subjects must not be permitted to 
know too much, so the printing press has been 
restricted in its work, and even now in some 
countries its free use is prohibited by ‘the 
powers that be.” 

Knowledge is not only power, but it is wealth, 
and the desire for wealth is as old in the breast 
of man as the injunction ‘‘In the sweat of thy 
shalt 


tired laborer cannot be made to 


Somehow the 
that 
this command was not intended for all, and if 


face thou eat bread.” 


believe 


he finds that in any way he is left at a disad- 
vantage in the distribution of the necessities 
and comforts of life, he is naturally desirous 
the Knowledge does not 


necessarily give power to win, or in any way 


to learn causes. 
to gain possession of what rightfully belongs 
to others, but it gives the ability to develop 
wealth out of the crude materials which every- 
where abound in nature. Every man there- 
fore has a natural right to all the useful knowl- 
edge he can possibly obtain, and in a nation 
like ours, where the interests of the State and 
of the individual are so closely allied, the 
rich and the intelligent, perhaps even more 
than the poor and led to 
see the advantage, not to say the necessity, | 


ignorant, are 
of a general diffusion of intelligence among 
all classes. The manufacturer finds that he 
cannot succeed without intelligent laborers to 
carry out his plans, and the rich capitalist has | 
learned that his capital is most secure in a land 
where the common people can read, think and 
act intelligently. 

Education was once sought mainly for the 
advantage it gave over those less fortunate. 
The doctor, the lawyer and the minister, by 
means of their better education, were enabled 
to gain a better living than their neighbors, 
or else to get their living easier. The educat- 
ed classes in the past have depended largely 
for their living upon the ignorance or weakness 
of the less intelligent masses of the people, 
and the ideal education of the world has been, 
that which would enable one person to live up- 
on another person—the intelligent upon the 
ignorant. 

But a great change is taking place in the 
minds of the people in these matters. The 
man who now can do difficult things, is fully 
the peer of him who merely knows much. 
The skilled workman, the engineer, the chem- 
ist, and even the intelligent cultivator of the 
soil, are taking high places in the social scale. 
It has been perfectly natural in the past that 
our educators should have been selected from 
among the learned professions. Our college 
presidents and professors have been Doctors 
of Divinity and Bachelors of Law, and our 
high school teachers largely college graduates, 








& KEITH, 


| where agriculture is popular among the peo- 


sons an education that would place them ina 
higher position than that oceupied by him- 
self. In the work before us, we find ex- 
tracts from letters written by laboring mechan- 
ics, in response to inquiries made by Bureaus 
of Statistics. One says that technical educa- 
tion should be made compulsory for the labor- 
ing classes; another that industrial schools as 
they exist in Europe should be set up here ; 
and another, that appropriations for technical 
schools should be made in every city. Presi- 
dent White of Cornell University, says that 
the idea of education for business and for la- 
bor penetrates, pervades and permeates the 
masses, and is ‘‘not to be scolded out of ex- 
istence by solid review articles, or pooh- 
poohed out of existence by pleasant magazine 
§| articles. Evidently the idea is rooted in our 
planet, and will be hardly pulled up by nar- 





row literary men, who hold the time-honored 
studies the most eminently respectable ; or by 
narrow practical men, who disbelieve in ‘book 
learning’. 

It would be impractical, however, to at- 
tempt in this country to set up schools after 
the European pattern. In Europe, education 
is more specialized than with us. There, the 
end of teaching has been reached, says our au- 
thor, when it has produced a skilled specialist 
in some branch of science, art, or industry, 
while here the pupil is taught that he has du- 
ties to perform, both as a workman and as a 
citizen. Our schools too, are open to all, 
while in Europe the sons of the wealthy only 
are educated. ‘The tuition fee at Cirencester 
is fifty pounds per annum, and the peasant 
class is not admitted on any terms, though in 





some of the schools of Europe, the rich and 
poor are both admitted, but are kept in sepa- 
In some of the European 
countries, the common schools are required to 
adopt courses and text books that will fit the 


rate departments. 


students for entering the higher farm schools 
and agricultural colleges, and Commissioner 
Eaton finds one State with us, Minnesota, that 
has passed a law binding the high schools and 
| Industrial College closely together, making 
the former feed the latter, by suitably prepar- 
ing the scholars for entry into the college. 
Iligh schools meeting this demand, are allowed 
$400 per year from the State treasury towards 
their support, and they are at all times open 
to inspection by the president of the State 


College. 





Never was the demand so great for indus- 


trial schools as at the present time, especially 
in this country, where the old apprentice sys- 


tem has been driven almost out of existence, 
by the introduction of labor saving machinery. 
We not only import common laborers to do 
our heavy work, but toa very large extent, 


we are becoming dependent upon foreign na- 


tions for our skilled workmen. This ought 


not to be. Our own youth should be taught 
to do the difficult and nice work, and should 
be able to occupy the responsible places in 
writer 


manufacturing establishments. One 


says that ‘**The world is now the field in which 
men must compete.” A tariff may protect an 
ignorant or unskilled manufacturer for a time, 
but the world will not always pay a royalty on 
ignorance. In this connection we are remind- 
ed of an incident related by one familiar with 
the case. 
ers is a row of woollen mills, all but one of 


On one of our New England riv- 


which has been operated at different times by 
American capitalists, whose interests have 
been protected by a tariff on manufactured 
woollens, the other by Englishmen who learned 
their trades in the old country. Every one of 
the American concerns has failed, while the 
Englishmen have acquired princely fortunes, 
merely by knowing their business thoroughly 
and sticking to it, through good times and 
through bad times. With an abundance of 
skilled mechanics from among our own youth, 
there will be little necessity for bad times in 
this country. A nation of intelligent workers 
must be a nation of wealth, especially with 
material in such abundance as we find it 
There is a limit to the number who can 


raw 
here. 
live sumptuously upon the labors of others, 
but we can hardly conceive of any limit to the 
wealth of a people, trained to find support 
through honest, intelligent industry. 
According to our author, the number of stu- 
dents in attendance in 1880 in all the schools 
endowed by the Government was 6039, or but 
one to each eight thousand five hundred in- 
habitants, and yet these young men and young 
women are already making their influence felt 
in the country. <A large proportion are en- 
gaged as teachers, either in industrial colleges 
or in private or public schools, and are thus 
supplying ademand that could not be met 
when these colleges were first established. 
The proportion of graduates who are tilling 
the land for a living, is largest in those States 


ple, and smallest where manufacturing is most 
prosperous. But it should be remembered 
that these colleges were established as indus- 
trial schools, and not as agricultural schools 
exclusively. The term ‘Agricultural’ has 
been misapplied to these institutions. The 
modern idea which is taking hold upon the 
minds of so many of our teachers is, industri- 
al education, or that kind of training of youth 
that shall make men respect labor and qualify 
them for labor. 

Every teacher and every farmer who is spe- 








because these furnished almost the only avail- 
able material for teachers, but in this scientific 
age, which is rapidly following an age of let- 


ters, Bachelors of Science are coming to the 
front. Our agricultural colleges and our in- 
dustrial schools are turning out an army of in- 
telligent workers, that are making their influ- 
ence strongly and widely felt, and the so-called 
classical institutions are finding it necessary 
to conform in a measure to the advancing cur- 
rent of public opinion. 

We have before us a special report on In- 
dustrial Education in the United States, pre- 
pared by John Eaton, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, in re- 
sponse to a resolution passed by the Senate in 
December last, requiring the Secretary of the 
Interior to furnish the latest and fullest infor- 
ination in possession of the Bureau, in relation 
to technical or industrial education in the 
schools and colleges, endowed wholly or in 
part by the Government, and also in other 
schools in the country, reporting instruction 
in industry for either men or women. The 
volume contains over three hundred pages, in- 
cluding condensed reports from more than six- 
ty industrial schools and colleges, forty-seven 
of which are wholly or in part endowed by 
These reports embody an 
amount of material not before collected, and 


the Government. 


foe purposes of comparison will prove of great 
value, to those interested in industrial educa- 
tion, particularly managers of colleges and 
public schools, where technical instruction is 
given. 

The so-called agricultural colleges, it is well 
known, have not as yet, in many instances, 
juite met the expectations of those who were 
most instrumental in establishing them. They 
Were started, not only before the farmers had 
generally come to see the need of such schools, 
but before there were many instructors qual- 
ified to teach in them. One eminent educator, 
after visiting many of these colleges, came to 
the conclusion that the great problem to be 
solved was not so much what kind of an edu- 
‘ation the farmer would be most benefited by, 
but the more practical though really harder 
problem, namely, what sort of an education 
does the farmer want, o* what sort ean he be 
induced to receive, in on'er to fit him for his 
work of farming. The mechanic has been in 
advance of the farmer, in desiring for his 








cially interested in this subject should write 
to the representative from their congressional 
district and ask for a copy of this report, and 
then read it. Too many of these government 
publications are allowed to grow dusty and 
mouldy in dark closets, or find their way to 
the paper mill, without accomplishing the ob- 
ject for which they were published. 





BUGGY PEAS FOR PLANTING. 





The impression seems quite prevalent among 
farmers and gardeners that peas which have 
been eaten by the pea weevil, Bruchus Pisi, 
are equally good for planting as peas that are 
entirely sound. As we had seen some high 
authority in defence of buggy seed, we made 
the experiment last spring of planting a sec- 
tion of a garden row with peas, all of which 
had nourished the beetles. The result was 
that not more than twenty-five per cent of 
those planted ever showed a sprout above the 
surface, while of these weak, sickly looking 
plants a considerable portion died soon after 
coming up. A few were able to live long 
enough upon the little food left them in the 
seed to make roots and get a hold upon the 
soil. ‘These made just as good plants as those 
from sound seed. Seed dealers often tell their 
customers that buggy peas will come up and 
are just as good as others, and those who plant 
infested seed quite thickly may never notice 
any difference in value, especially if only a 
small per cent of the seed is buggy, but if 
one will plant seed that is all affected, we think 
it will require but a single trial to convince 
one that peas have very little nutriment stored 
up for the young germ, that can be safely 
spared to the weevils. Farmers who have 
peas of their own raising left over above the 
demands for the table, will usually do well to 
feed them out to stock and then buy clean 
seed in the spring for planting. The best 
seed peas are grown in localities where the 
pea weevil has not as yet obtained a foothold, 
or else they are grown late in the season after 
the parent weevils have perished. 





—A correspondent of the Rural New- Yorker had 


MAINE AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 





Through the courtesy of Secretary Gilbert, 
we are favored with an advance copy of the 
twenty-sixth annual report of the Maine Board 
of Agriculture for the year 1882, a volume of 
308 closely printed pages, containing reports 
of the institutes held in the several counties 
throughout the State, with abstracts of the 
many valuable papers read at these popular 
agricultural gatherings. A meeting lasting 
through the day, and usually continued in 
the evening, was held in each of the sixteen 
counties of the State, and in five counties two 
meetings were held at different points, making 
in all twenty-one meetings, at each of which 


tion is sick and needs doctoring. The _possi- 
bilities for good in such a society are yet too 
great to allow it to fall into irreparable decay 
for the want of earnest men and honest work. 
Exhibitors in other departments may possibly 
ask, Why not give us judges who understand 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


BEARDLESS BARLEY. 


award ? a Be 


titled to have justice done them ? 


Are the fancy breeders alone, en- 





hopes or expectations. 


GREAT BUTTER RECORDS. 





This variety was grown 
What will the End be? 





made of it. 


Hereafter, cows that make less than three ; . 
’ t our readers who have given it recent trials. 


In reading the annual report of the Massachu- ] 
setts Board of Agriculture for 1881, I notice that in 
your essay on the “Growth and Feeding of Forage 
Crops in New England,” you speak of experiment- 
ing with a variety of beardless barley, the ‘““Ne- 


their business? Are blooded animals th we What is your opinion of it after a more 
only subjects for intelligent comparison and | lengthy trial, and where can the seed be obtained ? 


Remarks.—The beardless barley alluded to was 
given a trial two years, but did not answer our 
It was not a great cropper 
either of fodder or grain, and the latter was ex- 
tremely difficult to thresh out from the straw. 
for a few years in the 
vicinity of Pawlet, Vt., and good reports were 
We should like to hear from any of 
We 


pounds of butter per day, or twenty-one 


the Secretary was present, taking active part 
pounds per week, will not be likely to attract 


have a few bushels of the seed, but can not recom- 
mend it for use in this section of New England. 


and paid frequent visits to the lawn near by. They 
hunted their food in the manner peculiar to the 
species, hopping a few stéps, then pausing to scan 
the ground, and discover the lurking places of the 
grubs, their food. The instinet with which they 
ascertained the presence of the larve was wonder- 
ful, and I never could detect the signs that guided 
them. In the midst of their hop or run, they would 
stop instantly, or turn abruptly from their course, 
and, with a quick series of feels or diggings with 
the beak, the dirt and grass were removed, and the 
worm seized and borne away to the young birds. 
On no occasion have I seen the robin remove the 
earth from its prey by scratching with its feet, al- 
though it often digs down to the depth of perhaps 
an inch with its beak. The pair alluded to above, 
destroyed, by actual count, twenty-four and twen- 
ty-seven grubs, (cut worms) in the lapse of an 
hour, and on another occasion twenty-six and thir- 
ty of the vermin in the same period. All these in- 
sects were fed to young birds, aad nothing else, the 






seed. It is a crop also that requires moisture for 
its development, and hence, it would not be safe to 
leave the planting until the moisture was largely 
evaporated from the soil. 

Twenty years have witnessed an extensive trade 
up in the line of whortleberries. About 
twenty-three years ago in Columbia, Conn., a few 


grow 


bushels were picked, and sent to market, and fairly 
“went a begging,” but now, bushels and bushels 
are picked and sent to market every day, and as 
the bushes are natural to the soil, and grow with- 
out stint, this little berry is a regular God-send 
to the less fortunate, who thereby receive many ar- 
ticles of life. WiLiiam H. Yeomans. 
Columbia, Conn., 1883. 


For the New England Farmer. 


crop, because of the liability of destruction of the | 


callus and its projections are composed. A 
small bed of cuttings can be put in a trench 
or a board frame about six inches deep and so 
| narrow that panes of glass can be laid across 
to retain moist air. Water can be given 
around this, as needed, so that the cuttings 
receive moisture without being drenched. 

In damp weather the glass can be taken off, 
and if much loaded with condensed drops the 
panes may be turned. In larger beds a mere 
screen of lath suffices if the leaves are gently 
sprinkled every day in dry weather, Chil- 
dren can readily be taught this mode of prop- 
agation, and may begin with choice tea roses, 
mock orange, hydrangeas or other flowering 
shrubs, and arbor-vites or junipers. The 
base is usually cut square off with a keen 
knife, close below a joint. The bed is pro- 
tected by a covering through winter, and the 
























rooted cuttings are set out in April.—W., in 
Tribune. 







in the work both as teacher and preacher. 


Though the agriculture of Maine may not 
equal that of the best portions of Massachu- 


very much attention 
wonderful. 


Jersey cow, 


from admirers of the 
During seven days in June, the 
Value, 2d, owned by Messrs. 


setts and Connecticut, yet in no one of the 
New England States is better work being 
done through the State Board, than is being 
done in Maine at the present time. 








Watts & Seth, of Baltimore County, Md., is 
reported as making 25 pounds 2 and 11-12 
The trial 


was made under the supervision of three re- 


Her sec- | ounces of solid butter without salt. 


retary was selected from among the farmers, 
and is in the fullest sympathy with them, 
while his natural good judgment and level- 
headedness, combined with integrity and faith- 


sponsible men appointed as a committee to 
make the test, among them Col. M. C. Weld 
of New York, agent for the American Jersey 
Cattle Club. 
were present to witness several of the milk- 


fulness in his work, have so won the confidence Several other prominent men 


of the legislature as well as that of the people, 
that the Board is likely to obtain about all it 
may ask for in the interests of the agriculture 
of the State. 

In planning for the public meetings, it has 


ings and churnings. From the reports made 
by the committee, there would seem to be no 
possibility of any mistake in the trial or 
record given. 
been less with a view of presenting brilliant For the thirty days from May 1th to June 
11th inclusive, a trial was made with the milk 
given by Mr. Thomas Bb. Wales, Jr.’s Hol- 


stein cow, Mercedes, with a total butter pro- 


schemes or speakers, than of seeking out new 
and valuable information from the farmers in 





the different localities where the meetings 
held. 


where corn is largely raised for the canning 


have, been For instance: in a section | duct of 99 pounds and 64 ounces, or an aver- 


ounces, al 
This 


test was made in competition for a prize cup 


age per day of 3 pounds and 5 
factories, leading farmers have been brought duly sworn to before a Notary Public. 
to the front with carefully kept records of 
their own doings in this direction, so that by | Offered by the Breeders’ Gazette, and it would 


comparing notes one with another, a pretty | 8¢em that such a cow ought to win. But now 
correct idea could be formed concerning the | Comes another Jersey, Mary Ann, of St. 
relative profits of this compared with other | amberts, owned by Valancey E. Fuller of 


Canada. Mary Ann was tested for thirty 


CROPS IN FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
Our people are in the midst of their haying; th 
average crop as a whole, is fairly good. The heavy 
thick coat of snow and ice that covered the surface 
soil during most of the winter, and the dry, cold 
winds and frosty nights that prevailed for a while 
after the ground became bare, killed the grass in 
spots on many of our best mowing fields, while the 
weather, later along in the season to the present 
time, has been very propitious for the grass and 
small grain crops. There has been an abundance 
of rain to the present time, that has rather delayed 
haying somewhat, while interspersed, the hay- 
makers have been favored with quite a number of 
bright, sunshiny days since the 20th of June. Corn 
is rather small and late, generally on cold, stiff 
sandy and clay loam lands, but on the warmer, 
lighter soils where well cared for, and suitably ma- 
nured, is large and forward for the season; never 
looked better, and is growing every day finely now. 
Potatoes are growing nicely, and promise an abun- 
dant crop. The bugs are plenty in some sections, 
while in other places there seems to be quite a fall- 
ing off in their numbers as compared with former 
vears. Strawberries, both wild and cultivated, 
have been abundant and cheap, and other wild 
berries in their season, promise at present a com- 
fortable supply for the people in the vicinity where 
they grow. It is the off year for apples, but not- 
withstanding, there will, I think, be a comfortable 
supply for home use in many places. Meats of all 
kinds command higher prices, and more ready 
sales as compared with former years, and butter, 
cheese and eggs, also find a ready sale at fairly 
good prices at our local markets. Good farm help 
is in good demand just now, and commands good 
wages. R. 8 
Millington, Ju ly 13, 1883. 





season being dry, and earth worms hard t 
obtain. On another occasion I watched a pair o 


very 


e 
to their family of four young, over forty cut worms 
and smooth caterpillars, and I think, a few, very 
few, earth worms. The young were not half grown, 
but the parents were constantly employed in fur- 
nishing them with food.” It is well known how 
destructive cut worms are to garden and field crops» 
cutting off plant after plant, even with the ground. 
The aid which a pair of robins can afford in de- 
stroying these pests is apparent, when we consider 
what a large number of these worms are required 
daily to feed their nest of little ones. When the 
ground is dry and hard and the supply of worms 
fails, the robins are sometimes obliged to feed on 
cherries or other small fruits, but if a piece of 
ground near by is ploughed so that they can obtain | 
worms, they will leave the cherry 
Prof. W. A. Stearns of 
in a paper read before the Connecticut Board of 


tree for the 
Amber t, | 
Ag | 


‘ 
“The services of these 


ploughed field. 


riculture, says of the robins 
birds, during the time they are engaged in rearing 
their young alone, would entitle them to protection, 
were the parents themselves to feed exclusively up- 
on garden fruits during the’whole period. But at 
this time the diet of the old birds is very largely of 
an animal nature; nor is this the only season dur- 
ing which the destruction of insects goes on. It 
does no harm to put scarecrows in your trees and 
gardens to drive off the robins, but it hardly 
to kill them.” 


pays 


The Usefulness of other Birds. 


these birds, and saw them in an hour’s time bring 


1882 AND 1583---THE OONTRAST. |v. y. 


December of 1881 was mild and spring-like; 


January and February following were cold and 


SHALL WE PRUNE IN AUTUMN. 





snowy, at times severely so; as to temperature, 
March was mild, indicating an early spring; April 


and May were cold and wet, particularly the latter, 


To the above question, which comes from 
several subscribers, we say, decidedly, yes, 
provided the question applies to newly plant- 


the sun being obscured by the clouds nearly the 
ed trees, those set last spring or within a few 


whole time, accompanied with frequent and contin- | 


ned rainfall, although rarely severely heavy at any | Years. The sooner such trees have their 
one time. This abundance of water in the ground | final shape given to them, the better. This 


and moist atmosphere gave the grass crop a fine should have been done when they were plant- 
ed, but between the hurry of spring work and 
by the early drought and heat of June, but result- | the timidity of the inexperienced, who are 
| afraid to cut, trees are quite too often set out 


and vigorous start, which was somewhat checked | 


ing in a good medium crop of hay in bulk, and of 





| just as they come from the nursery. Such 
trees must sooner or later be put into their 
final shape for bearing, and the sooner this is 
done, the better. on fruit cul- 


Some books 
wet and backward | ture, the French especially, give diagrams to 


the 
markably favorable for securing it in perfect or- 


excellent quality in kind, season being re- 


der. This was the only good crop our farmers se- 


cured in 1882. Owing to the 


season, as before detailed, not more than one-half | show how the tree should be shaped. These 

of the fields intended for cultivation were seeded at | are well enough as suggestions. but as no 
; ; H. s £2 , as 

the first of June; light snows and severe frosts, | two trees grow precisely alike, the only guides 


and occasionally a severe freeze continuing up to | in such matters are, a general idea of the laws 
the first of that month or a little later. At the 25th which regulate tree crowth, and common sense 
of May, 1882, not a blossom had opened upon any | in their application. Working to pattern can 
| not be followed. If one has a young orchard, 
| the first point to be considered is the height 
About the first of June, the rays of a tropical sun | at whic h he will make the heads of his trees. 
with full and effect | In localities where the summer is long and 

warming and drying the soil, and hastening the re- | hot, it is claimed that low heads shade the 
“ | trunk, and thus are a benefit. Others wish to 

| have the heads high enough to allow of the 
yassage of teams beneath them, if need be. 
Vhile there is no objection to cultivating 
crops in a young orchard, and indeed it is 


variety of our fruit trees here—a circumstance un- 


paralleled for a long series of years. 
down force 


came upon us 


maining seed time rapidly. Of course vegetation 
generaliy, and the field crops in particular, took a 
rapid and vigorous start under such impulses. At { 
about the middle or 20th of June, our leading field 


crops, including the small grains, corn, potatoes, 
















































farm crops, and also, approximately, the ex- 
act cost of the crop itself. So, too, in a dairy 
region, the farmers have been induced to give 
figures from which could be determined the 
relativé profits of selling milk, and of making 
butter or cheese, both at home and at the fac- 
tory. From these discussions, systematically 
carried 6n, the farmers of the State have 
learned that there is a handsome profit to be 
made in Maine, from fruit raising, from corn 
growing, both with the sweet and the flint va- 
rieties ; from dairying in all its branches, and 
especially from stock raising and stock feed- 
ing as compared to the old custom of growing 
and selling potatoes and hay. 

In the present volume, a large amount of 
attention is given to the theory and practice 
of cattle feeding, the relative value of differ- 
ent feeding substances, both as food, and as 
adding to the fertilizing value of the manures 
made, the result of which will be, that more 
animals will be kept, and far greater economy 
practised in methods of feeding throughout 
the State. 

Dairying in its several branches is: also 
freely discussed by a number of essayists, 


upon some of the ‘Fine points in Cheese 
making.” A paper upon the ‘*Natural his- 
tory of the potato rot Fungus,” by Prof. C. | 
H. Fernald of the State College, is a particu- 
larly useful paper for Maine farmers, and all 
others who grow this indispensable esculent. 
Hon. W. B. Ferguson has an excellent lec- 
ture ‘Labor and Education,” and S. H. 
Holbrook one on the ‘‘Elements of Success.” 


on 


“Farm Fences” are discussed by Mr. II. M. 
Smith, who spoke against all superfluous 


fences, and recommended barbed wire as the 


cheapest, safest and most durable of anything 
yet invented. The closing paper is by Phine- 
as Whittier, on ‘‘Orcharding upon rough land,” 
being a chapter from his own successful ex- 
perience in this department of farm industry. 
As we close the volume after a somewhat 


hasty perusal of its pages, we are again re- 
minded that some of the very best agricul- 
tural literature of the day is annually pub- 
lished in these State agricultural reports, and 
that there should be some way in which they 
might become accessible to the general reader 
outside of the State where published. If far- 
mers would learn to properly value public 
libraries, and would establish them in every 
agricultural section, some system of exchange 
could be arranged that would afford access to 
a great many of the semi-public documents 
which are now entirely beyond reach. When 
farmers learn their needs, they will have the 
power to secure a supply. Our readers in 
Maine can obtain a copy, or at least get the 
use of one, by applying to the member of the 
board from their county, or by applying di- 
rect to the Secretary, Z. A. Gilbert, of East 


Turner. 





JUDGING AT THE COMING NEW 
ENGLAND FAIR. 


It is a hopeful symptom when the leading 
managers of the New England Agricultural 
Society, in open debate, are found admitting 
that some things in the past have not been 
managed as well as they might have been. 
To realize one’s ignorance is the first step 
towards acquiring a desire for knowledge. 
The Society, through its board ‘of trustees, 
has recently voted to have one member on 
each committee appointed to judge upon 
blooded stock, an ‘‘expert,” which means, we 
suppose, that at least one of the three judges 
shall be presumed to be qualified for the work 
given him to do. But what can one man, 
however well qualified, do on a committee 
with two other prejudiced or dishonest men 
working against him? The vote of an expert 
will count no more than the vote of any other 
member of the committee, who owes his ap- 
pointment perhaps, to some interested ex- 
hibitor. 

If, as Mr. Hadwen expressed it, ‘‘there is 
a great prejudice against this society, among 
breeders, because they say it is no use to take 
their cattle to the New England Fair, for they 
are not properly judged,” and ‘‘where the 
whole thing is a farce,” then we ask why not 
have all the judges experts, or at least a ma- 
jority of them? Why weigh down an honest, 
intelligent ‘‘expert” with the chairmanship of 
a committee constituted quite possibly with a 
majority against him who don’t know a Jer- 
sey heifer from a short-horn steer, or whose 
prejudices are so strong in favor of some 
friend that an honest award is entirely out of 
all question ? 

Voting to employ an expert as chairman of 
the committees on blooded stock is a step in 
the right direction, and to fairly compensate 
such chairman is perfectly proper and just, 
but to leave him subject to be loaded down 
with a majority of unpaid associates, who, if 
so disposed, will have the power to spoil all 
his good work, it seems to us, is folly in the 
highest degree. If a judge really is an ex- 
pert, where is the necessity for any associates 
at all? Neither fools nor knaves can add any 
value to a committee already made up of one 
honest, intelligent member, who is bound by 
his honor to do his whole duty, let the conse- 
quences be what they may. 

It will be interesting to note the effect this 
new rule will have upon the character of the 
exhibits and awards that will be made at the 
coming exhibition at Manchester. We are 
glad to observe the slightest indication on the 
part of members and trustees, that they are 





-sides of the 
a ith air-slacked lime, dusting it on by hand. 


ready to accept the fact that their organiza- 





among them Mr. Francis Barnes, who treats | 


days, the trial being made under the auspices 
of the Canadian Jersey Breeders’ Association, 
and her yield is announced as 103 pounds 64 
ounces. In one period of seven days, during 
the trial, the yield was 24 pounds and 13 ozs. 
Mr. Fuller is so confident that he has the best 
cow in the world, that he has challenged Mr. 











Wales for a second trial to continue 31 days 


or 62 days, as the latter may elect, and stakes 


| of $500 to be put up by each side, the owner 
| of the winning cow to take the money, and 
the defeated all 
making the tests of both cows. 
We hope Mr. Wales will refuse to accept. 


party to pay expenses of 


Both cows are good enough, and both owners 
| are doubtless honest men. Let them remain 
honest, and each keep the money that belongs 
to him. There is betting and gambling 
enough done already among the agricultural 
horsemen. Let the breeders of superior cattle 
| keep free from .such influences. They will 
not promote the interests of honest agriculture 


in the least. 





A DANGEROUS INSECT. 


The Lucilia Macellaria.---Fab. 








Secretary Sims of the Kansas State Board 


of Agriculture, gi 


May, 


more 


ves in his crop report for 
an account of an insect which is far 
annoying than the green-headed fly of 
our Essex County coast, from the fact that it 
is a frequent cause of death not only to ani- 
mals, but sometimes also to human beings. 
The insect bears the name of screw-fly, and 


The 


rent insect will deposit its eggs, often to the 


the larve are called screw-worms. pa- 


number of one or two hundred, upon any 
fresh scratch or sore on cattle, caused by 
thorns, barbs of wire fences, or the goring of 
sharp horns, and occasionally in the nose of 
human beings. Several cases are cited where 


hundreds of these screw-worms have con- 
sumed the fleshy portions of the nose and 
face of their unfortunate victims, causing the 
death. 


Stockmen in Kansas and Texas have learned 


most severe pain, and ending in 
to watch their cattle and Apply kerosen€é or 
“citrine ointment,” or other insecticides, to 
any scratches they may find upon their cattle, 
for the purpose of destroying the eggs or 
young maggots before serious damage has 
been accomplished. 

Dr. S. W. Williston of New Haven, Ct., a 
special student of this order of insects, in- 
forms the Secretary that the screw-fly is found 
from the Argentine Republic to Canada. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—A Michigan fruit-grower uses a diluted solution 
of ammonia to drive away the codling moth. He 
applies it with a syringe early in warm evenings in 
June. 

—There are people who affirm that glucose is 
The reason is that it melts 
more readily than cane sugar. It is only from one- 
third to one-quarter as sweet. The reason why 
brown sugar gives the sensation of sweetness more 
readily to the taste than pure sugar is from the glu- 
cose contained. 


sweeter than sugar. 


—A Kansas farmer saw a flock of quail running 
along between the rows of corn which was just 
sprouting. Conceiving the idea that they were pull- 
ing the seed he killed one and found in its crop 
“one cutworm, twenty striped bugs, and over a 
hundred chinch-bugs.” He thereupon concluded 
that he had made a mistake. 

—‘Fire-worms” are again destructive in the cran- 
berry plantations of New Jersey. They have, for 
instance, reduced the forty-five acre bog of the larg- 
est grower in Ocean County from a possible yield 
of 5,000 bushels “to a few quarts.” The Lakewood 
Times says: “Hellebore is being tried against the 
enemy, also copperas, but as yet no treatment has 
been found so satisfactory as flooding.” P 

—A Tribune correspondent says that young 
horses should never have shoes imposed upon them 
until it is well proved that they cannot do without 
them. He predicts that the day is not far off when 
some humane benefactor of his kind and horse kind 
will produce a breed of horses having such firm, 
tough feet, in addition to all other good qualities, 
that shoeing will be unnecessary. 

—The Chicago Inter-Ocean claims that hay can 
be shipped profitably from the West because the 
improved method in baling overcomes the disad- 
vantages of being far from market. In the West 
improved presses and wire are used in baling hay, 
and a third more weight is put into the same space 
than in the Eastern States, where old-fashioned 
presses and wooden hoops are used. 

—The Jowa Homestead reports that the past winter 
killed more apple orchards than any previous one 
since the State was settled. Most of the half-hardy 
popular varieties are probably done for, but happi- 
ly the ironclads have come safely through. These 


and prospective Russian kinds must, it is thoyeht, 
be the future resources, though some say thaffmany 
of the trees supposed to be fatally injured. May re- 


cover. 

—We find the item in several of our exchanges, 
that wasps’ nests sometimes take fire, as is supposed, 
by the chemical action of the wax upon the mate- 
rial of which the nest is composed. Many of the 
fires of unknown origin in haystacks and farm 
buildings may thus be accounted for. We don’t 
know about wasps’ nests ever getting hot enough 
to set fire to a haystack, but we have seen times 
when the locality surrounding a good, healthy nest, 
was altogether too hot to remain in very long. 


—Director Sturtevant concludes from experi- 
ments at the Geneva Station that orchard grass is 
worthy of a place in a mixture of pasture seeding ; 
the same of tall meadow oat grass; fescue grass 
appears to possess little usefulness in presence of 
our better varieties; tall fescue has value for pas- 
ture; meadow foxtail is of use for early pasture ; 
“timothy seems only to be grown successfully by 
itself in rotation with wheat upon our rich soils ;” 
June grass is able to withstand severe drought, on 
account of its deep rooting habit; “as a matter of 
common observation, the non-tufting species have 
ever been more popular for the purpose of cultiva- 


ralists showed that this result was due to the disap- 


titmouse, which had held them in check. The wan- 
ton destruction of birds in this country by boys, 


sects, and no farmer who knows the value of birds 
will allow any one to fire a gun at them upon his 
premises. 


er small fruit by robins or blackbirds, is sufficient 
to so enrage some short sighted gardeners or farm- 
ers that they do their best to shoot all of these 
birds that they can, utterly unmindful of the vast 
amount of good which their presence has brought 
them. 
they have eaten a few cherries, should sit down and 
consider the probable amount of benefit these same 
robins have conferred upon him during the season, 
and then he will feel more like saying to them, to 


robin says: “Near the house in which I was resid- 


Correspondence. 


For the New Enqland Farmer. 

FIGHTING INSECTS, 
Fighting insects constitutes a part of the regular 
work of the farm and garden. The 


destroying insects has become more imperative of 


necessity ot 
late years than it had ever been before. From some 
cause or other, the number of insects have greatly 
Nearly that the farmer or 
gardener attempts t raise is assailed by many dit 


increased. every crop 
So numerous are these in- 
the 


discouraged and almost ready to give up the at- 


ferent kinds of insects. 


sect enemies that, at times, husbandman feels 


tempt to contend against them. Any one who has 
watched the course of events the past twenty years, 
can not doubt that there has been a great increase 
in the numbers and destructiveness of noxious. in- 
sects. If this increase is to continue in the future, 
it seems not improbable that the time will come 
when it will be more work to protect the crops from 
insects than it is to do the work of cultivation. 
Such a state of things must greatly increase the 
cost of production, and unless there is a correspond- 
ing advance in prices, must proportionately reduce 


the remuneration of the farmer for his labor. 
Why this Increase of Insects ? 


In view of this 
led to ask why has this rapid increase of insects 


great increase of insects, one is 
occurred? Is Nature “out of joint” or what has 
disturbed the equilibrium of animal life? Unin- 
terfered with, Nature usually preserves a just bal- 
ance between the different orders of animal life, so 
that if one kind becomes unduly numerous, its nat- 
ural enemies multiply so greatly that the super- 
abundance is soon destroyed and the harmony re- 
stored. What has disturbed the harmony of the 
insect world and brought into undue prominence 
There seems to 
The 
forests which formerly afforded food and shelter for 
numerous kinds of largely 
cleared away and the natural enemies of the insects, 
the birds, have been destroyed to such an extent 


certain kinds of noxious insects ? 
be two prominent causes for this disturbance. 
been 


insects, have 


that many kinds, formerly numerous, are nearly or 
quite extinct. New kinds of insects have also been 
introduced from abroad, and many of them have 
proved to be among the most troublesome that we 
have to contend with. Insects possess almost un- 
limited powers of reproduction, and have only to be 
their For 
instance, it is estimated that a single pair of grain 


let alone to ensure boundless increase. 
weevils will produce 6000 young between April and 
August. Reaumer says that one plant louse may 
become the progenitor of six thousand millions in 
one season. It has been calculated that a single 
pair of Colorado beetles may be the progenitors of 
a million of these beetles in All the 
other insects are very prolific and unless they are 
destroyed in vast numbers by their natural ene- 


one season. 


mies or some other means, it inevitably results that 
there is an almost unlimited increase in their num- 
bers. 

How are They to be Controlled? 
What 
the 
tion and one of great importance. 
ly insects may increase, the capacity of birds to de- 
Bradly says that 


means then are available for controlling 
This is a practical ques- 
However rapid- 


increase of insects? 


stroy them is surprisingly great. 
a single pair of sparrows will destroy 3360 caterpil- 
lars in one week. Yellow birds willeat 200 weevils 
for a single meal, and they require several meals 
Young robins require twice their weight 
The Bal- 
seventeen 


per day. 
daily in worms in order to grow thriftily. 
timore oriole has been seen to destroy 
hairy caterpillars in one minute, tearing them open 
and taking out some dainty morsal and throw- 
At this rate, it would destroy 
A pair 


ing the rest away. 
over one thousand caterpillars in one hour, 
of thrushes have been seen to carry over one hun- 
dred insects, principally caterpillars; to their young 
in an hour’s time. Supposing such a family feed 
only six hours daily, six hundred insects per day 
would be required for them, or over twelve thou- 
sand in three weeks. Thus it will be seen thata 
yast number of insects will be destroyed in a sin- 
gle season by one pair of birds, to furnish them- 
selves and their young with food. If the birds are 
unmolested, they will, in time, increase to such an 
extent, that they will be enabled to hold in check 
the kinds of insects which they prey upon. 


Destruction of Birds Allows an Increase of 
Insects. 

The fact that insects are not held in check is due 
in part at least to the wanton destruction of birds, 
which has occurred during the past hundred years. 
Formerly it was the custom to have shooting match- 
es, in which nearly all the men and boys in town 
engaged, to see which company would shoot the 
most birds. Fearful slaughter of the innocent birds 
was thus effected. Such a shooting match occurred 
in a Pennsylvania town a few years ago, about the 
last of May, and nearly all the birds were destroyed. 
As the time for the migration of birds had passed, 
scarcely a bird was to be seen in that section dur- 
ing the rest of the season. The result was the cut 
worms ravaged the cabbage fields; the apple tree 
caterpillars and borers were so numerous that 
whole orchards were destroyed, and army worms 
and other injurious insects were so abundant that 
there was rarely a single grain field that was not 
damaged to the extent of at least one-third the val- 
ue of the entire crop. Nor were these injuries con- 
fined to that year, but many succeeding seasons 
bore witness to the folly and wickedness of the 
wholesale destruction. In 1798, the forests in 
in Brandenburg and Saxony were almost destroyed 
by the larvee of Lepidopterous insects (moths) 
which found a lodgement in the branches and fed 
upon the tender wood.” An investigation by natu- 


pearance of several species of woodpeckers and 


has greatly increased the destruction effected by in- 


The Valuable Services of the Robin. 
The eating of a few cherries, strawberries or oth- 


He who feels like shooting robins because 


“help themselves to the cherries and be welcome to | to injury from high winds. 
them. Mr. E. A. Samuels of Boston, well known The rule that seems to apply to the corn crop 
as a writer on New England birds, in regard to the | would not be a safe one to follow in the case of 


that, corn planted as late as the first of June, or 
even later, if the work is properly done, will come 


earlier. 
observation. 
temperature required for the growth of the corn 
plant, and until that temperature is attained, but 
little growth is made, and yet if that degree of tem- 
perature is attained or exceeded before the crop is 
planted its growth is exceedingly rapid. The only 
objectionable feature, if any, is, that with so rapid 
growth the stalks are tender and brittle, and liable 


potatoes. It would be exceedingly risky to wait 


the farmer. Swallows are very serviceable i: 


pro- 
tecting grain fields from midges and other small in- 
sects, pursuing them with unremitting diligence 
It has been estimated that a single pair of swal- 
lows with their young, will in three weeks consume 
said to 


half a million insects. The blue jays are 


have nearly exterminated the tent caterpillar on 


the lake shore in Ohio. Were it not for the swal- 
lows in Great Britain, not a cabbage could be raised 
on account of the cabbage worms, the larva of 


The 


eggs which produce the hairy caterpillar, and eat 


the cabbage butterfly. warblers destroy the 


many insects. The doves, it is said, are efficient 
aids in protecting orchards from the ravages of can- 
ker worms. They feed their young with enormous 
Phe cat bird 
caterpillars, the white grub of the May beetle, and 
a large The Baltimore 


oriole destroys numerous leaf beetles, and the lar- 


quantities of these worms. 


destrovs 


variety of other insects. 
ve of many species of insects, inhabiting the tops 
of elm and apple trees. It will destroy whole nests 
of the apple tree caterpillars. The yellow bird is 
an efficient servant in protecting wheat fields from 
weevils, which it will destroy in immense quanti- 


ties. In short almost every one of our common 
birds is an efficient aid to the farmer in destroying 
noxious insects, and as such should be protected. 
Livermore Falls, Me. H. KR, 


For the New England Farmer. 


FARM NOTES. 


The profit that comes, if any, from allowing im- 
portant farm machinery, such as mowing machines, 
or horse rakes, to stand out exposed to the changes 
of the weather, may easily be calculated by valuing 
the time required in visiting the blacksmith shop, 
and adding thereto the cost of repairs necessary in 
exposure. In 
with a smith, he mentioned dollars in 


consequence of such conversation 
amount of 
repairs made for want of proper care of a single 
that 


will continue to shelter their machines when not in 


mowing machine, and still there are farmers 
use, under the “canopy of heaven,” and then com- 
plain because the machine does not work well, or 
needs repairs. A course pursued towards a new 
horse rake might be said to be a little better, when 
a simple roof made of slabs resting at one end upon 
a picket fence, and at the other upon a pole on 
crotches set in the ground, served as a shelter. And 
yet farmers practise such things. 

The man who imagined that he had discovered a 
preventive of the ravages of the woodchuck by 
hanging or rolling up images to serve a scare, can 
tally a mistake in his calculations. The method 
was tried in a garden situated at a little distance 
from the house where one was making visits, and 
while, perhaps, for a day or two, it appeared to be 
effectual, in the end proved to be of no avail. A 
much better course would be to pursue that recom- 
mended by a warlike farmer, who followed the sys- 
tem of putting some blasting powder in a glass 
bottle, into which was inserted safety fuse, and 
closed with the cork, the earthly home of the ani- 
mal sought, the bottle thrust into the hole as far 
as possible, the mouth closed, and the contents 
exploded. That is said to be effectual. Probably 
the astonishment 
animal constitution. 

There is a great improvement in the time of cut- 
ting hay. It is much earlier than 
formerly, and is considered more valuable. When- 
ever the conditions of animal existence become so 
changed that only woody fibre is required for their 
sustenance, the products of saw and shingle mills, 
in the line of sawdust, will be as fully utilized as 


of the animal is too great for his 


now cut very 


possible, instead of laboring to cut the same from 
the ground in the shape of dried up hay. And yet 
there are those calling themselves farmers, who, 
laboring upon the supposition that thereby they 
are increasing their hay mows, allow grass to stand 
until it.is dried up before cutting. Such individu- 
als are generally opposed to “‘book farming,” and 
look upon all changes from the practices of their 
great-grandfathers as vexatious innovations. 

All farmers are not alike fortunate in respect to 
having permanent water in their pastures. Many are 
so provided, and others are sufficiently supplied ex- 
cept in seasons of protracted drought, which in time 
affects the springs nearer the surface. In such 
cases, care should be exercised to see that drinking 
places are carefully cleaned out, and that the water 
does not fail. It may be presumed that animals 
suffer from that as much as the human family, and 
being without the means of preventing their suffer- 
ing in that line, require stricter attention of the 
master. A drinking place may become so clogged 
with earth, leaves, etc., as to absorb all the water 
that would accumulate in a dry time, while if care- 
fully excavated to the hard-pan it would accumulate 
a quantity sufficient for use. Milch cows can not 
be expected to furnish their average supply unless 
they have free access to water. 

There is an advantage that comes from cutting 
grass early in the season, that is worthy of consid- 
eration. As a general rule, the extreme of dry 
weather occurs about the time of late haying, or in 
July. It will be noticed that fields that are then 
shorn of their crops of grass are very likely to be- 
come parched, and so dried that the young grass 
barely gets started again until late in the fall, if at 
all, while on the other hand, a field that is mown 
while the ground still retains some moisture, will 
send forth the second growth of grass which at 
once protects from the severity of dry weather, and 
such fields unless excessively fed late into the fall, 
go into winter with a fine grassy blanket to protect 
the roots of the grass during winter, which also 
serves as a mulch all through the spring and sum- 
mer. Those doubting this point, have only to ob- 
serve for themselves, and it will require but a few 
seasons in which to be satisfied. 

For some reasons there are especial advantages 
arising from planting corn as soon as the ground 
can be worked in the spring. Among these are, 
that a portion of the ordinary farm labor is dis- 
posed of before the driving season, also because the 
weather is much cooler and more comfortable in 
which man and beast are to labor, but aside from 


forward as rapidly as though planted a month 
This has been a matter of considerable 
There seems to be a sort of average 








tion than those which form tussocks.” 


ing, a pair of these birds had nested in an elm tree, 


until the soil was dry and hot before planting this 


Nearly all of the birds are more or less useful to 


beans, and 


if ever, presented a more favorable 


giving promise of abundant crops. 


At the last mentioned date, the previous light 





many of our garden vegetables, rarely, 


appearance ; 


better to do this than to neglect the soil en- 
£ 

tirely, the practice is becoming more general 

of seeding the bearing orchard to clover, and 

using it as a pasture for swine, to the mutual 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| The height of the 


| benefit of pigs and trees. 








rains had given place to floating clouds merely, heads being decided upon, all branches that 
and the heat increased in intensity, until at the | start below this should be removed. The 
middle or 20th of July, vegetation, with the excep- | next point should be, to secure an open and 
tion of some favorable localities, had become | well-balanced head, with the main branches 
| wilted, some of it withered, and generally in a very | evenly disposed. Beyond this, all branches 
| unheaithy condition, owing to the absence of an | that crowd, or cross one another, all **water 
| adequate supply of moisture, and the consequent | shoots,” vigorous growths, that sometimes 


thickening of the sap or juices. The small cereals, 


with rare exceptions, put forth only short and im- 
perfect heads, if any at all, yielding but little grain ; 
potato vines 


the ungrown tubers, in some instances, roasted in 


the hot and dry earth. Indian corn failed largely 


to form ears, and much of it was cut up and fed 


out to supply the deficiency of pasturage to stock. 
Peas, beans, vines and garden vegetables generally, 
were nearly a failure. Ths springs were dried up 
to an extreme degree, and the earth scorched 


and baked in an oven. 


was 
browned as if Of course 
there was no second crop of grass to be secured 
This things 
| continued until the middle of September, or later, 
with us, when the fall rains began to come, and in 


under such circumstances. state of 


a few weeks we had an abundant supply for the 
surface, but all too late for the summer crops. 

The last part of the winter of 1883 also gave some 
indications of an early spring; but all that was a 
failure, the low temperature generally, and frequent 
frosts prevailing until nearly the first of June, as 
in the About that time the tempe- 
rature changed from a low degree to one of ex- 


year previous. 


treme heat, which, together with the frequent copi- 
ous rain, and late abundant showers, have given an 
impulse to vegetation rarely witnessed in this cli- 
mate. Field crops of all kinds, with hardly an 
exception, never looked more promising than at 
and the aspect of 
nature generally, is as verdant as is usually wit- 





present. The face of the earth 


nessed in June, thus contrasting as widely as can 
well be imagined with the general dearth and deso- 
lation of last year at this same date, (July 20.) 

he fruit crop alone, apples in particular, prom- 
ise only a partial supply. Our hay crop is excel- 
lent in quality, and medium as to growth, which is 
more than was to have been expected, considering | 
through which the grass roots | 
had to pass the last season. J. N. Barrer. 

So. Royalston, July 19, 1883. 


the extreme ordeal 





| 
| 


- Selections. 


THE BLACK KNOT ON PLUM TREES, | 

Dr. B. D. Halsted, writes of a serious pest | 
of the orchard, in the American Agriculturist | 
for August | 


Mr. D. 





1). near Catskill, N. Y. 


Gaines, 
brings us peculiarly distorted branches from 


| 

rn . | 
his plum orchard, and complains that the | 
trouble is a serious one, as he has over 2 thou- 
sand plum trees more or less affected. The | 


cause of this distortion of the smaller branch- 
es is a fungus, and it has long been known as | 
“Black Knot.” It has often been claimed by 
careless observers that the swellings were due | 
to various insects which infest the peculiar | 
outgrowths. The parasitic fungus attacks | 
the young branches in early spring, caus- | 
ing them to increase rapidly in size ; rupture 
of the bark soon follows, and the soft 
stance, coming to the surface, expands in an 


sub- 
irregular manner, and is shortly covered with | 
a peculiar olive-green coat. The fungus plant | 
is like many others of the same low order of | 
vegetation, as the various moulds, mildews, 
ete., and consists of a multitude of fine threads, | 
that run in all directions through the substance | 
of the plum tree. The olive color of the sur- | 
face is due to a vast number of bodies 
called spores, which are formed on the tips of 
the threads, and, breaking away 
attachments, serve to propagate the trouble. | 
After the knot has grown to some size, its soft | 
substance offers a good home for various kinds | 
of insects, and it is rare to find such a knot | 
that is not thus infested. This was the strong | 
argument in favor of the view that the knots | 
were of insect origin. The scientific name of 
the fungus is Spharia morbosa, and this, the | 
cause of the black knot, is as much a plant as | 
the plum tree upon which it lives. | 

The olive surface-spores continue to form | 
through the summer, and at autumn another | 
kind of spore begins to develop within the | 
substance of the knot. These are 
growth, and are not ripe until the following 
spring. The only remedy thus far known is | 
the judicious use of the knife. The knots | 
should be cut off and burned whenever they | 
are found. ‘They are most conspicuous in the | 
winter, when the branches are not covered | 
with leaves; but when a tree is attacked, it is | 
not wise to delay the removal until a more con- 
venient time. The diseased branches should 
always be burned, otherwise the spores will 
continue to form for a while, and thus propa- 
gate the contagious pest. If the tree is badly 
attacked, it may be best to remove it entirely. 

The Choke Cherry is a favorite host of the 
black knot, as the neglected fence rows often 
show in winter. All such trees should be root- 
ed out. The cultivated cherry trees are sub- 
ject to attacks by the black knot, for which 
the same remedy as that for the plum tree is 
recommended. Use the pruning-knife, always | 
at sight, and cut several inches below the 
swelling, that all the infected portion may be 
removed. 


minute 


irom their | 


of slow | 
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About the last of July is a propitious time for 
putting into soil cuttings of shrubs of all sorts, 
including roses and dwarl-growing evergreens. 
The young shoots are ripe enough then not to 
go into decay so readily, and yet there re- 
mains enough of the summertide of growth to 
heal up the wound at the base of the cutting 
with soft callus, from which extensions will 
protrude that will become active roots. But 
this takes place slowly, requiring months, with 
the slower growers, and the art of the propa- 
gator consists, first, in selecting suitably half- 
ripe cuttings, and then in keeping them 
through all this time of slow, weak movement, 
unhurt by burning sun, or parching wind, or 
leaching wet. 

A corner, shaded from full sun and wind, is 
selected, and choice, fine sandy soil is used, with 
free drainage. The cuttings—two to six inch- 
es long—retain their leaves, and these must 
be prevented from wilting, by retaining moist- 
ure about them until y have ceased their 
functions and ripened, for they digest and 








supply the organized material of which the 


withered and died prematurely, and | 


the 
Live- Stock Journal, 


start up in the growing season, should be cut 


away. ‘The season's growth being completed, 
the removal of branches at this time will 


} cause no check, and as the branches to be cut 
| away are all small, no large wounds will be 
| exposed. Hence we say, by all means do such 
| pruning in autumn, while the weather is mild, 
and other farm work is not pressing.— Amer- 


| ican Agriculturist. 
PURE WATER FOR HOGS, 
Mr. J. M. Stahl, writes as follows on the 


| above subject in the American Agriculturist 
for August. 

Swine are subject to the same laws that 
govern the health of other animals. Vege- 
table and animal matters, in a decaying state, 
when introduced into the system, are detri- 
mental to health. Such matters are readily 
introduced with water, being taken directly 
into the stomach, soon pass to the intestines, 
&c., and become a source of disease. Expe- 
rience and observation have convinced us that 
a large per cent of swine disease is produced 
by the disease germs being carried into the 
stomach in foul water. It is believed 
that this, and many other diseases, are due to 
minute organisms, so low in the scale of or- 
ganic life, that it is difficult to say whether 
they are vegetable or animal ; they are known 
by the general name of ‘‘disease germs.” 
The vitality of these germs is not great, ex- 
cept when preserved, as it is in water contain- 
| ing organic substances. In the water of 
| 
| 





now 


pools, ditches, and ponds, their vitality is 
preserved for some time. If hogs are forced 
to drink such water, they take into their 
bodies the seeds of disease. 

In August, hogs suffer the most from un- 
wholesome water. During this month they 
require much water, and it is 
tial that it be pure than during any other 
time of the year. The sun is hot, the air 
dry, the earth parched; the hog has a com- 


more essen- 


|} pact body, formed largely of fat, small lungs 
|} imbedded in masses of flesh and fat, and with 


its nostrils near the ground. It inhales dust, 
which in part consists of decaying vegetables. 
Everything conspires to produce a feverish 
state of the body, and a great thirst, to be al- 
layed only by large quantities of cold water. 
But waters from creeks, ponds, and the like, 
are at this the most heated. The 
greatest fatality among swine is in September 
and October. As the period from the incep- 
tion of the disease to its fatal termination is 
from thirty to forty days, it would appear 
that the disease germs are most often taken 
into the body of the animal in August. 


season 


THE GROWTH OF COLTS. 


In the general horse markets of this coun- 
try, nothing is so great a disparagement to a 
ready sale as the want of size. No matter 
how ‘powerfully the horse may be built, with a 
strong body on short limbs, no matter how 
much capacity he may have for digestion and 
work, if he is small, he brings only a meagre 
price, and is led away with the contemptuous 
opinion that he is onlya pony. Like the nub- 
bin in the corn crib, he is estimated to be of 
little value. The attainment of size is 
the labor of scientific breeding and generous 
nourishment. Undoubtedly the law that ‘‘Like 
produces like, or the likeness of some ances- 
tor” 
temperament and action, and the successful 
effort to change a law is the gradual result of 
long-continued crossing and treatment. Both 
the sire and the dam should be as perfect spe- 
cimens as can be found, in size as well as in 
general proportions. Nothing deteriorates 
horse progeny so much as the selection of un- 
sound and manifestly imperfect parents. Pub- 
lic policy should demand the passage of statu- 
tory prohibitions in every State of the Union 
against breeding from unsound and weedy 
sires and dams. If such legal disabilities had 
been applied when the Government was form- 


very 


refers as much to size as to form, color, 


| ed, the average horses of this country would 


have been advanced many generations over 
their present state of perfection. 

Our farmers, and breeders of horse stock 
generally, should make it a special point to ex- 
clude from the harems dwarfed stallions and 
diminutive mares. Then they should give 
heed to the proper care and feeding of the 
colts during the years of their more rapid 
growth, and they would not only benefit them- 
selves pecuniarily, but would contribute to the 
permanent value of the horse stock of this 
country in the future ages.—National Live- 
Stock Journal. 





IMPROVING FLOCKS OF SHEEP. 
The merchant is constantly trying to im- 
wove his trade, by improving the quality of 
Vi goods without increasing the price in pro- 
portion, trying to meet all the wants of his 
customers. The manufacturer tries to in- 
crease the amount of his sales and profits by 


| improving the character of his manufactures ; 


so, likewise, should the flock owner make it a 
constant study how to improve the character 
of his flock, both as to its capacity for increas- 
ing the weight of carcass and wool from a giv- 
en amount of food, and its capacity for breed- 
ing strong and healthy lambs. Every element 
of income should be taken into consideration, 
and an effort made to increase the value of 
each. 

The best digestion produces the best growth 
of body from a given amount of food, and the 
power of digestion is increased in several 
ways: First, by the proper selection of foods. 
A mixture of grasses is nature’s prescription 
of food for the sheep, as well as other grass- 
eating animals. This mixture of grasses con- 
tains all the elements, in precisely the right 
Mg aeomeen: and, when in full supply, cannot 

improved upon. When other food must 
be given, it should be of a varied character, 
in imitation of the grasses. The sheep has a 
strong craving for variety in food, and should 
be indulged. It is always a recom 
mendation of a food that it is palata that 
animal eats it with pleasure.—National 
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New England Farmer, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KBEITH, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Advertisements, 1st insertion, 12 cts. per line. 


Bach subsequent insertion, 8 “ « 4 
Business Notices, first “ 166 
Each subsequent “e 122 “ & 
Reading Matter Notices, ...50 “ “ 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
on Tuesday, to sccure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonparei) measure. 

Transient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No advertisement tuserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

aa The above are net prices for all advertising less 
than $100 in amount. 


é TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
scribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England :— 

G. We Bem se ws eee 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, 
F. 


- « « WASHINGTON, Vr. 
W. CHEEVER,..... . WINDSOR AND WIND- 
HAM Cos., VT. 
» » OXFORD and FRANK- 
LIN Cos., Mr. 
+ « e « » BRIRTOL Co., Ms. 


A. W. WINGATE,.... 
LESTER BARNES, 
Db. G. STEVENS, . 


Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 


on their label will always show how far they have | 


paid up. 





Larmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 
city. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, | 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, | 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. | 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

#8 Blackstone St., under New England House. | 
Wa. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CHAs. O. BROOKS. | 





FURNITURE. 
Established in 1836. } 
re B. BROOES, | 

DEALER IN 
FURNITURE, CARPETINCS, 
Stoves, Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, 
151 HANOVER STREET, | 
14 Blackstone St. BOSTON. 9 Marshall St. | 


w. 
&e. | 


INSURANCE, | 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
Surplus over Re-Insurance, . . «+ + + « + $271,818.40 | 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, 22,268.97 | 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, . . . . 18,309,606 | 

AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULI | 
Amount at risk, $26,117,877 00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 

| 

| 

| 


‘a 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per | 
cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 


cent. on all others. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROK, Pres’t and Treas. 
17 


Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. | 
| 





General Mutelligener. | 


PERSONAL. 
Ex-Senator Roscoe Conkling, with a few 
personal friends, including Gov. Boutwell of | 


Massachusetts, Judge Coxe of Utica, Hon. | ly. ‘These are salted and barreled according | upon their surface. 
| recent agreement made with M. de Lesseps. 


George C. Gorham of the Washington Re- 
publican, and United States 
Griflith of New Y ork has just started on a trip | 


to the Yellowstone Park, to be gone three or 


Commissioner 


tour wé eks. 

An English paper says of Mrs. Cady Stan- 
ton’s address at a female suffrage meeting in 
London: ‘Mrs. Cady Stanton made what one | 
may suppose to be the speech of the evening, | 
but it was couched jn too transatlantically high 
a key for ordinary Englishmen and English- 
women, and made less impression than less 
loquent and more practical arguments.” 
Baron Wodianer, the great Vienna banker, 
1a sensation by engaging to marry 

In point of wealth and in- 


e 


has create 
his housekeeper. 
fluence the Baron is second only to the Roths- 
childs. 

The Duke of Newcastle has returned to his 
tenants 20 per cent of their rents for the past 
half year, on account of the continued depres- 
sion in agriculture. 

It is rumored that Gov. Butler has given 
$5000 to Williams College for a gymnasium. 

Secretary Chandler, in view of the decided 
opposition to the proposed new naval uniform, 
has suspended the order which had been is- 
sued. He will investigate the subject before 
he insists on the proposed change. 

Martin Millmore, the well-known sculptor, 
died at his residence in this city on Saturday 
last, after a short illness. He was about 59 
years of age and a native of Ireland, whence 
he emigrated to this country with his parents, 
when about old. His best known 
works are the three statues upon the building 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
in Common- 


7 years 


the statue of General Glover 
wealth Avenue, the colossal sphynx in Mt. Au- 
burn cemetery, and the soldiers’ monuments 
in Boston, Roxbury, Charlestown and Fitch- 
, Mass., Keene, N. H., ra... 
several other places. 

A very pretty little story is being printed 
in some of the newspapers, telling that Gen. 
Jubal Early picked up from the field of Ma- 
nassas a tiny blue-eyed girl baby whose par- 
ents had both been killed in trying to escape 
from their house during the progress of the 
field, and that this ‘‘waif of the battlefield” is 


krie, and 


hure 


now the sole support of Gen. Early’s two aged 
sisters, who cared for her and brought her up. 
There is not a word of truth in the romantic 
story, Gen. Early says. 

Col. King, the famous ranch owner and cat- 
tle raiser of San Antonio, Texas, has sold his 
ranch and cattle there for $4,000,000 to an 
This to be the 
largest farm in the world. 

One of the recent victims of the yellow fe- 


English syndicate. is said 


ver at Havana, was Maj. Gen. E. O. C. Ord, 
of the United States A rmy, who was attacked 
with the disease while the steamer on which 
he was on his way home from Vera Cruz was 
to the 


lying at that port. He was removed 


shore, and died early on Sunday evening. | 
Gen. Ord was born in Maryland in the year 
1818, graduated at West Point, and from that 
time until his retirement in 1880, was in con- 
tinuous service. 
held several important commands, and ob- 
tained the reputation of a brave and skilful 


During the secession war he 


oflicer. 


A New 


The proposition is now being considered by | 
. ye ot 
Boston Clearing House Association, of | 





EnGLiaNp Cieartnc Hovuse.-— 


the 


establishing in this city a general clearing 
rhe | 
of 


a 
House, organized as | 


house for all the New England banks. 


scheme contemplates the establishment 


New England Clearing | 
collection business. | 
| 


a bank to do exclusively 
The most prominent plan proposes the or- 
ganization of a bank with a capital of $100,000, 
to be held by the Boston national banks. 
lhe proposed bank would do nothing of an | 
ordinary banking business, but would attend | 
solely to the collection of New England checks 
and other obligations of country bartks to the 
Boston institutions, a business which each | 
bank now does for itself by mail, at consider- 


able extra expense and with some loss of time. 





Raitroap BurtpinG.—Comparative statis - 
tics indicate a very great and significant de- 
crease of railroad building during the first six 
months of the present year as compared with 
those for the corresponding period in 1882. 
The mileage of construction has fallen off just 
one-half, the figures being 2509 miles as com- 
pared with 4990 last year. While it is un- 
likely that the decrease for the whole year will 
be in the same proportion, as the weather last 
spring was exceptionally unfavorable for rail- 
road building operations, it is evident that the 


rapid development of the railroad system has | It is estimated that the anthracite coal fields of 


’ennsylvania will furnish a supply of 30,000,000 


received a check, and that in the opinion of 
conservative capitalists, as many lines have 


been laid as can be profitably utilized for some | 


time to come. 
view of the situation. 





ON the Colorado River in Texas, near the town 
of Lanbasas, is a cave over @ mile long and thirty 
‘eet wide in some places. Two small streams run 
through it, 





| 000 
| sums for fish taken by them in the North Sea. 


AGRICULTURAL BXHIBITIONS. 
1883. 


held during the coming autumn, as far as we have yet 
been informed. We desire to include in this list every 
agricultural or horticultural exhibition in New Eng 

land, however local it may be, and we would respect 

fully request our friends, particularly the officers of 
County and Village Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, and all 
similar associations which intend to hold an exhibi 

tion this fall, to notify us of the date and place of such 
exhibitions as soon as the same are decided upon. 


State, Provincial, &c. 


American Institute, . New York, . .Oct.3-Nov. 30 
American Pomological 





. Burlington, . . . . Sept. 
. Providence, . . . . Sept. 


Vermont,. . 
Rhode Island. . . 














We give below our list of Agricultural Fairs to be | 











| 


| 


THE MIXED GROWTH OF WOOD. 
LANDS. 


| There are few good chances now anywhere 
|in New England to observe the manner in 
| which generations of forest trees succeed one 
another in our woods. Much of our most val- 
| uable timber is now growing upon land which 
has at some time been cleared or closely cut 
| over, and this is the case even in parts which 
have been settled within the present century. 
Upon such lands the trees are apt to be of few 
varieties and of nearly uniform age. To un- 
derstand how ‘‘the forest pelmetat™ consisted 
of trees at every stage of growth, and pre- 
sented every variety which our climate and 


Society, . . . « » Philadelphia, Pa. . Sept. 12-14 + > 
Massachusetts Hort.,. Boston, ... . » . Sept. 1+z2 | our soil would produce, one will need to pen- 
Do. do. do. =. +... .Nov. 89 | etrate far enough into its depths to get be- 
New England, . . . . Manchester, N. H. Sept. © 4-7 | — 1 th mo rth ! Be 
Muine,........ Lewiston, .. . . Sept. 18-21 | Yond the ravages of the axe and of fire. 
New Hampshire,, . . Manchester, .. .Sept. 4-7 | There he will find the hazel and moosewood, 


mere shrubs in comparison, growing up under 








Connecticut, ... + .Meriden, ... . «Sept. 18-21 | the shade of hemlocks and spruces centuries 
New York, . . «+ + Rochester, —. . . Sept. 10-14 | old, and their branches draped with long gray 
Canada, Dominion,. . St. John, N. B. . . Oct. 2- : Eve ales d decid a = M4 
Ontario, ..... . .Guelph,. ..... Bept. 24-29 | Moss. [Evergreen and deciduous trees inter- 
Nova Scotia,. .... Truro, ..... «Sept. 25-30 | mingle in the alternating sunshine and shade. 
County and Local. Almost everywhere the growth is mixed, 
onsen whether on the dry rocky ridges or on the wet 
Franklin,. ..... Farmington, ...Oct. 9-11 | SPOM8Y soil of the swales. The surface of 
Kennebec, ..... . Readfield Cor, ..Oct. 24} the ground is strewn, in some places piled, 
Knox, North,. . ...Hope,. ..... Oct. 9-11 | with the decaying trunks of prostrate trees. 
Oxford, West, ... .Fryeburg,. ....Oct. 9-11 Wines knieh site tenis ‘ia : 
Penobscot, West, . . Exeter, .. . . . . Sept. 25, 26 vwese have either broken down under their 
Sagadahoc,. ..... Topsham, .....Oct. ll] weight and the progress of decay, or have 
sew RAMPENIRE. been overturned by the winds. 
Citi Ge... 5 os Plymouth, ... . Sept. 25-27 This latter fate has been most often experi- 
Oak Park Ass'n, . . . Greentield, - Sept. 18,19 | enced where the soil consists of from a few 
VERMONT. inches to two or three feet of rich vegetable 
Addison Co., . . . Middlebury, . . - . Sept. 3-5 | mould spread over a coarse loose gravel so 
. i 0 Jobns - . Sept. 18-2 4 
bom donia Co., . . . . St. Johnsbury, Sept. 18-20 | cold and wet that the roots of trees extend 
iumplain Valley, . . Burlington, ... . Sept. 10-14 : ~ ng . : 
Lamoille, .... .. Morristown, . « . Sept. 25-27 | widely over it without striking deeply into its 
Poultney, 2+ ++ ++ Poultney, « «+ «Sept. 18-20 | hed. When a large hemlock or pine is thus 
White River,. . .. . Bethel, + + « «Sept, 18-20 . Ss 56 tom & . 
overthrown its roots will lift from this gravel- 
| Phares s7 _ —— ly bottom two or three rods of the rich black 
Amesbury & Salisbury, Newburyport, . . Oct. soil with which it was covered. There is a bit 


Barnstable,. ... . . Barnstable, .. . . Sept. 


Berkshire, 0 + Es 2s 6 cs & pCR 








Bristol,. . .. ++ ++ Taunton, ... . .Sept. 25 
| Deertield Valley, . . . Charlemont,. . . . Sept. 2 
Pissex, «+ +++ + «+ elinverhill, .. . . Sept. 
Franklin, . - » Gr ontield, . . Bept. 


ee 
- Grafton, . . 


Grafton Farm. Club, - 
«Chicopee, ... 


Hampden, 


. Sept. 
- Sept. 2 


| 
| 










Hampden East, .. . Palmer, .... . . Sept. 18, 19 
Hampshire, ... . .Ambherst, .... . Sept. 20, 21 
Hampshire, Franklin, &c., Northampton, . Oct. 3-5 
Highland, ..... . Middletield, . .. . Sept. 13, 14 
Hingham, + « « « »Hingham, ... . . Sept. 25, 26 
Hoosac Vallky,. . . . North Adams,. . . Sept. 18, 19 
Housatonic, ... . .Gt. Barrington, . . Sept. 26-28 
Marshfield, ... . .Marshfield, ... .Sept. 12-14 
Martha's Vineyard,. . West Tisbury,. . . Oct. , 8 
Middlesex, .... ..Concord, .... .Sept. 25-27 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, ..... . Sept. 25, 26 
Middlesex, South, . . Framingham, .. . Sept. 18, 19 
| Nantucket,.... ..Nantucket, ... .Sept. 5, 6 
Plymouth, ..... . Bridgewater, .. . Sept. 
Union, ...... . « Blandford, . . Sept. 
Worcester, ... .. . Worcester, » » Sept. 20 | 
Worcester, North, . Fitchburg, + « . Sept. 2 
- Oct. 


Worcester, Northwest, Athol, 
Worcester, South, . Sturbridge, 
Worcester, Southeast, Milford, 
Worcester, West, . . Barre, 


. Sept. 
. Sept. % 
. Sept. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


| Washington, ... . . West Kingston, . . Sept. 18-20 

Woonsocket, . . . . . Woonsocket, . . . Sept. 18-20 | 
CONNECTICUT, 

SN i cn 36 fab we Chester, . . . Sept. 25 

| CHMOR, «¢ « ese Clinton, .. « «Ot. ; 
Danbury,.......Danbury, ..... Oct. 1-6 
Fairfield Co.,. . . . . Norwalk, . Sept. 11, 12 | 

| Guilford, . ..c « « « «Guilford, ... . Bept. 25 
Killingwoth,..... Killingworth, . Sept. 27 
Milford and Orange, . Milford, ... . . Sept. 18, 19 | 

| New London Co., ..Norwich, ... . «Sept. 25-27 
New Milford, .....New Milford,. . . Sept. 27-29 
Southington, ... . .Southington, ...Oct. 11 
Tolland Co., East, . StatYord Springs, .Oct. 4, 5 
Unw (Monroe, &e.,). Huntington, . «Sept. 19-21 
Ww PtOWR, « wo coe Watertown, .. . Sept. 25-27 
Windham Co., . - » Brooklyn, .... Sept. 18-.0 
Woodbridge and Beth. 

any, «+...» « » Woodbridge, ...Sept. 3,4 

Woodbury, ..... . Woodbury, ... . Sept. 12, 13 
W oodstock, . - Woodstock, .. . . Sept. 





Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir 


| For many months I was a great sufferer. Physi- | vegetable as well as of animal life. 


In my despair I 


cians could afford me no relief. 
commenced the use of your “*Favorite Prescription.’ 


| It speedily etfected my entire and permanent cure. | 


Yours thanktully, 
Mrs. Patt R. Baxter, Iowa City, Ia. 


FISHERY STATISTICS. 


The Dutch now take, in the North Sea, 
somewhat over 200,000,000 herrings, annual- 
to old Beukelzoon’s receipt. They also take 
about 50,000,000 a year in t Zuider Zee. 
These, for the most part, are sold fresh. But 
these figures are insignificant compared with 
those of the Scotch herring fishery, the export 


} 
ue 


| of which is 1,000,000 barrels, or at least 700,- | 
| 000,000 fish. 


The Dutch have also a very 
large anchovy fishery in the Zuider Zee, which 
employs 1200 boats, and in a good year gives 
70,000 baskets of 8500 fish each, or 250,000,- 
We pay them very large 


anchovies. 


The Dutch have also a very large cod fishery. 
A great part of what they take on the Dogger 
Bank is sold fresh. Of salted codfish Ger- 
many and Belgium took trom them about 
2,000 000 pounds. 

The Belgians are, for their numbers, large 
consumers of fish. It is sold annually to the 
amount of about £170,000 in the market of 
Ostend. More than half of this is taken by 
Belgian fishermen. The rest is bought chiefly 
from French and English boats. We may 
suppose that Antwerp also does something 
considerable in the fishing business. <A great 
deal, too, of fish is imported by rail from Hol- 
land. 

The fisheries of Denmark proper are worth 





of ground where birches and willows and ma- 
ples will colonize at once. On the uplifted 
soil which gradually sinks down into a knoll 
that will mark the spot for ages, cherry and 
poplar and sumach thrive. Where the tree 
fell it carried down all the undergrowth be- 
fore it, and let in the warm sunbeams, where 
for ages they had not fallen before. In_ this 
way the conditions of climate were changed 
almost as much as were those of soil. Where 
the seeds of various trees are constantly scat- 
tered by the winds and birds and squirrels, it 
could not well happen that such changes should 
not be followed by a changed growth of woods, 
and these places be occupied by trees best 
suited to the spot. 

There is still another way in which these 








j all the time under the operation of natural 
| forces, working in accordance with certain 
|laws. It has often been noted that on our 
sandy plains where fires have burned off the 
growth and with it have consumed all the veg- 





the first efforts to reclothe these lands with a 
} forest are made by such trees as the pitch pine 
| which require little water, and will send their 
| roots down twenty feet or more through the | 
| loose gravel to bring up from that depth the 
potash and other soluble salts they need. 
| Lhese elements of fertility are slowly returned 
| to the suface soil by the falling leaves of the | 
| pines. After some generations of this growth, 
| these lands again become capable of produc- | 
ing birches and poplars and oaks. This pro- | 
| cess of recuperation and renovation is famil- | 
| iar to all who have given the slightest atten- | 
}tion to our woodlands; and has often been 
| used as evidence of the care which nature 
| takes to fit the earth tor the higher type of 
But there 
| are many other changes going on which show 
}as plainly that this fitting of the soil for a 
more luxuriant growth is not without equal 
| care for such trees as thrive best on a poor 
| and sandy soil. As vegetable mould is slow- 
| ly formed upon the surtace of the plains, so is | 
silicious sand brought up through many inches | 
| depth of peat to adapt the bogs and swamps | 
to a growth that could not otherwise take root 


No one who has observed with care the cul- 
| tivated lands, or even the pastures New 
England, can have failed to notice that when- 
ever hemlock trees have decayed upon the 
ground, there the soil would be « xceptionally 
Sometimes, after two or three plough- | 


of 


O0Fr, 
ings of a field, one can trace in the diminished 
growth of grass or of grain the line along 
which one of these trees has lain. Its decay 
added to the soil no enriching for the growth 
of any cultivated crop. Where it lay thrive 
sorrel and coreopsis, which delight in sterile | 
ground. If one would examine the decaying | 
wood of such a tree he would find it gritty in | 
a pulverized form, and could detect, with the 
eye, grains of sand, which are crystals of silex 
taken up in solution into the circulation of the 
tree, and becoming manifest only when revert- 
ing to its crystalline form, when the vital forces 
of vegetation have ceased to act. All workers | 
of wood are well aware how much the earthy | 
matter of decaying timber dulls the edges of | 
their tools. This is common in a greater or 
less degree to every variety of growth. Its 
effects are as strongly marked upon the suc- 
cession of forest growth as upon the crops on 
cultivated lands. Let a hemlock, spruce or 
pine be uprooted in our wet, peaty soils, and 





about £250,000 annually, The most impor- | 


tant of the fish taken in the Danish waters, | 
are the eels of the two Belts and of the 
Sound. Germany is the chief customer for 


Danish fish. The cod fishery of Iceland is 
worth about 4,000,000 and the herring about 
1,300,000 crowns, and that is together about | 
£250,000 a year. 

The facts connected with the fisheries of | 
Italy that are most worthy of notice, are the | 
variety of fish captured, for the Mediterrane- 
an species out-number those of the coasts of | 
Western Europe ; the smallness of the money | 
value of the capture, (£1,600,000, ) compared | 
with the number of men engaged in the fisher- | 
ies, (60,000,) and the inadequacy of the sup- | 
ply, for the imports amount to £860,000 a | 
year. The most valuable product of the | 
Italian seas is coral. After that come the 
anchovy, the tunny and the sardine. 

The fisheries of Spain are no exception to | 
the general paralysis which has in that coun- | 
try overtaken every description of effort and | 
of industry. All kinds of deep fisheries have | 
been abandoned. But even the small take of | 
their inshore fisheries is more than the Span- | 
iards themselves require, for they export fish 
to the value of about £80,000 a year.—Mac- 
milian’s Magazine. 


| 


Nor a particle of calomel or any other deleterious 
substance enters into the composition of Ayer’s Ca- 


thartic Pills. On the contrary they prove of spe- 
cial service to those who have used calomel and 
other mineral poisons as medicines, and fee) their | 


injurious effects. In such cases Ayer’s Pills are in- 


valuable. 

Neary all the Java coffee consumed in this 
country is produced in the island of Sumatra by 
the nativ under the supervision of the Dutch 
Government, which buys the product at a low, 
fixed price, and sells it at auction either in Batavia, 
Padang or Amsterdam. 
are very large, one of these comprising over 20,00 
acres, upon which, at various elevations, are grown 
rice, coffee, tea, cloves and nutmegs. 


“T had a very fine horse sparined and lamed for 
four months,” writes S. B. Hazeltine, of Sears- 
mount, Mass. “In two weeks, however, after 
using Ellis’s Spavin Cure he was completely cured.” 


M. Barruoupi’s statue of Liberty is nearly fin- 
ished. The head will soon be placed upon the 
body. The statue will be set up inthe Park of Mont- 
souris before it is sent to New York. Many per- 
sons have already visited the interior of M. Bar- 
tholdi’s colossal goddess, a novel kind of experi- 
ence. The goddess’s interior is roomy and almost 
as light as day. 

“I Have taken one bottle of Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator for Heart Disease and find it all I could 
desire.—A. A. Holbrook, Worcester, Mass.” 


A perririep forest covering about three hun- 
dred acres has been discovered on the Arizona side 
of the Colorado River, in the Buckskin Mountains. 
There are petrified trees twenty inches in diameter, 
and there is not a bush that is not petrified, the 
sage brush and grass being all turned to stone. 
So report the California papers. 

$2500 versus $1.50.—“I spent $2500 with other 
doctors,” writes Mr. J. W. Thornton, of Claiborn, 
Miss., “Samaritan Nervine, however, alone cured 
my son of fits.” This is on a par with hundreds of 


| others, speedy but thorough. 


Tue Indians all ride free on the railroads in 
Nevada. Although they ride on platform cars, 
they are just as happy as though in a Pullman 
palace. Wrapped in their blankets, they dety wind 
and weather, and the iron horse has made ponies of 
little value to them as a means of journeying. 


Impvre Bioop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as salt rheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the Vegetine, and 
cure these affections. As a blood purifier it has no 
equal. Its effects are wonderful. 

Boston imported English sparrows some twelve 
years ago to kill the caterpillars on the trees on the 
Common. Sparrows have multiplied and so have 
the worms, until it is hard now to guess which is 
the most numerous, and the sparrows eat the 
worms just about as much as the worms eat the 
sparrows. 

Wuy do you suffer with Back Ache, Pain in the 
Chest, Rheumatism, or lameness anywhere when a 
Hop Plaster will surely give you relief! Druggists 
sell them, 25 cts. 


Tue Government of Cyprus turned the locust 
| into profit by making fish-bait of him in the sar- 
| dine fisheries, and between £30,000 and £40,000 
have thus been made by the Government within a 
| few months. 





] 

| States to sell Rex Magnus, an article indispensable 

| in every family. Live grocery men and gists 

| preferred, as they need it in their own business. 
Grocers will not only make a 

| plying the large demand but can 
money by using it to keep meats, 

would otherwise spoil. 


save a great deal o 
milk, etc., which 





See advertisement. 


| 
I 
| tons annually for three hundred years to come. 


atives, and Blood Parifiers. 


j and white birches will spring up and flourish, 


| rapidly wasting sap-wood. 


Some of the plantations 
) | 


AGENTS WANTED in every town in the United 


good profit in we 


Address The Humiston 
Food Preserving Co., 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Hoop’s SaRsaraRitta is an extract of the best 
This i 6 tthe and seneiide | remedies of the vegetable kingdom known as Alter- 


not only will deciduous trees gain a foothold 
upon the sand and gravel brought up by its 
roots, but all along the length of its decaying | 
trunk hazel and willow shrubs and the yellow 


taking root in the newly formed soil of the 
Gradually the 
young trees gain strength to send their roots 
down either side of the prostrate tree, mostly 
within the bark, and those piercing the bed of } 
mould and peat beneath take firm root in the 
hard, rocky subsoil. Years later, when the 
birches become large, and the trees on which 
they grew has wasted completely away, one 
may see where the roots unite in the trunk, 
two or three feet above the surface of the 
ground, on a spot so wet and of a soil so fine 
that trees of such a nature as theirs would 
never have got a planting there had it not 
been for the motherly care which nature be- 
stows upon the feebler and more delicate of 
her offspring.— Advertiser. 


ICED MEAT IN LONDON FROM THE | 
| 


ANTIPODES. 


If any one desires a novel sensation, let 
him leave the haunts of the West End line | 
and penetrate the regions of the East to 
| where the Lady Jocelyn, a ship of over 2000 | 
| tons burden, is now discharging her cargo of | 
| frozen mutton in the Victoria dock. The 
| Great Eastern Railway takes you there from 
| Fenchurch street in less than half an hour, 
and, in return for your trouble, if the 6600 
carcasses of sheep which lately arrived in her 
| direct from Wellington, New Zealand, are 
| not already landed and sent off to Smithfield 
| you will behold the solution of one of the 
problems of the age, the question, namely, of 
| the supply of the London market with fresh 
meats from the antipodes. It is only two 
years since this new trade began. It costs 
£5000 to fit a ship like the Lady Jocelyn with 
refrigerating apparatus, with the result that | 
rooms are provided for some two or three 
| hundred tons of cargo at a temperature which, 
| during a three months’ voyage, quite regard- 
less of the heat of the tropics through which 
the vessel sails after rounding Cape Horn, is 
never allowed to rise above freezing point, 
and is for the most part far below it. The 
dock laborers, as they work at the task of un- 
loading, pause now and again to blow on their 
hands, for they are working in the climate of 
an English Christmas or a New Zealand July 
The carcasses, each wrapped in a neat white 
shroud of sacking, and that again coated over 
with thick hoar frost, are hard as stones. 
Though the main cargo is mutton, beef is also 
represented, and some turkeys and fish have 
also been thrown in, so that Londoners may | 
know what ‘‘schnappers” taste like, and in- 
vestigate the merits of ‘‘king fish.” But the 
main interest of the cargo lies, of course, in 
the 6000 odd sheep which four months ago 
were bleating in New Zealand, and are now, 
| we are told, selling for seven pence a pound 
| as fresh mutton to the butchers in Smithfield. 
| The carcasses weigh from 65 to 80 pounds. 
The sheep are a cross between the small me- 
rino ram and the larger Leicester ewe. The 
mutton is said to be excellent, and some of it 
has no doubt appeared on West End _ tables. 
The trade evidently admits of great develop- 
ment. 

To return, however, to our ship, How is 
the cold produced? It is produced by a 
steam-engine of 115-horse power, which, set- 
ting in motion a ‘‘dry-air process” machine, 
fills with intense cold an interval which is left 
between the sides of the iced rooms and the 
sides of the ship, and also fills various chan- 
nels or flues which cross and recross these 
marine larders. To maintain the required 
temperature the engine has to be kept going 
13 hours, on an average, out of the 24, an 
consumes each day about two and a half tons 
of coal. The burning question among the 
shippers is whether the new trade, which will 
plainly be a large one, will be best worked by 
steam or by sail? Probably experience only 
will decide. There is much to be said on 
both sides. A steamer would perform the 
journey in little more than half the time em- 
ployed by a sailing ship; on the other hand, 
the Lady Jocelyn’s cargo has arrived in much 
better condition than that of a steamer, the 
British King, which preceded her by a few 


weeks 





| 
| 
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Tue Carrie Diskask at Worcester.— 
In response to a request received at Boston 
from Dr. James Penniman of this city, Hon. 
Levi Stockbridge, President of the Board of 
Cattle Commissioners, came up yesterday af- 
ternoon and visited the butchering establish- 
ment of Andrew C. Thayer & Co. on Bel- 
mont street to examine the cattle, this firm 





| 





changes in forest growth are silently going on | 


etable-mould mingled with the surface soil, | 


} fully acquired. 


| tiations must 


Stockbridge, after listening to the statement of 
Dr. Penniman regarding his ante-mortem and 
post-mortem examination of Mr. Putman’s 
cattle, did not hesitate to pronounce the 
cause of the trouble Spanish, or, as it is more 
commonly called here-abouts, Texas fever. 
The finding of a tick he considered as con- 
clusive evidence that Texas cattle are being 
brought directly to this city. Prof. Stock- 
bridge voll to Boston, stating before 
leaving that the board would issue an order 
today forbidding the bringing of any more of 
these cattle into the State, and cautioning all 
persons to be on their guard against having 
anything to do with them. He thinks there 
is now no case of Spanish fever here, but 
says that there will be danger of it as long as 
Texas cattle are allowed to be brought here 
to slaughter.— Spy. ° 


THE DESTROYER. 
Experiments are in process of making in 
New York harbor, with Capt. Ericsson’s new 
torpedo boat, to ascertain how her gun shoots 
ee water. The vessel looks like a long, 
black box, tapering at both ends, with a lead- 
colored box on top, and a black smoke-stack 
running up through the middle. In her gun, 
which points out at the bow about eight feet 
below the surface of the water, is a long steel 
cylinder. ‘This is the projectile which, in war- 
fare, will be supplied with a torpedo at the 
conical-shaped tip to explode on striking the 
side of a vessel. In the experiments a net 
will be lowered into the sea to serve as a tar- 
| get, and will be fired against at distances of 
}trom 300 to 500 feet. The net will be sup- 
| ported by wooden floats. The projectiles are 
| hollow, and made so that they will float. The 
tendency to arise is so carefully adjusted as 
not to interfere with the flight under water or 
to destroy the aim. They are expected to 
come to the surface-about 700 feet from the 
vessel, and they will pursue a perfectly hori- 
zontal course for 500 feet at least. They will 
travel the first three hundred feet in three sec- 
onds, or a little less. They weigh 1500 Ibs. 
each. In the experiments there will be no oc- 
sasion to use the torpedoes. The object will 
be to test the distance of flight and the accu- 
racy of aim. The Destroyer has attained a 
speed of 17 knots an hour, and her fullest ca- 
pacity has not been reached. Although her 
hull proper is almost entirely under water, 
| she is seaworthy, for everything can be bat- 
|tened down and no water can get into her. 
| Blowers ventilate the boat perfectly, all her 
| working apparatus is below the water, and it 
| would be next to impossible to disable her in 
an engagement. If the iron house built on 
top of her and her smoke-stack were knocked 
off entirely it would make no difference, as 
she would be as serviceable as ever. <A steel 
plate 18 inches thick is set in front of the pi- 
lot’s position to detlect balls, if they should 
strike there. ‘The pilot is entirely surrounded 
by iron work and looks out through a small 
hole on the level with bis eyes to get his bear- 
ings. He can touch off the gun when he gets 
in exact range, and immediately back off to 
safety. Only enough water to fill the gun can 
get in, and this can be quickly pumped out by 
a steam syphon, so there is no danger from 
this source. ‘There is no room to spare on the 
boat, but suflicient for the uses required. The 
Destroyer is the only craft that shoots a tor- 
pedo under water. 


Che World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 
Negotiations between the English 























Government 


| and M. de Lesseps with regard to the second Suez 


Canal, have been quite actively pushed, Sir Charles 
Rivers Wilson having been sent to Paris last week 
by the Cabinet, to ask some further concessions 
from the Suez Canal Company in favor of British 
interests. A stopping place, however, seems to 
have been reached, and Mr. Gladstone has an- 


| nounced that he has abandoned the intention of 


the 
He 
said that the consideration of the agreement was 
dropped, owing to the general objection to the 
scheme, and because more time had been asked for 
by some of the members. England, said Mr. Glad- 
stone, will not use her temporary exceptional posi- 
tion in Egypt to evade rights which had been law- 
M. de Lesseps had informed Sir 
Charles Rivers Wilson in their negotiations in 
Paris, that he considered that the government was 


asking Parliament at this session to sanction 


| notin any way bound to press the agreement on 


be done, 
rapidly 


a 


as 


whatever should 
be constructed as 


Parliament. But 
second canal would 
possible. 

Sir Stafford Northcote said that the canal nego- 
have been gravely mismanaged to 
have raised an issue causing ill feeling against 
France. 

In the House of Lords, Karl Granville, Foreign 
Secretary, said that the agreement would be re- 
ferred to a special committee. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said that the canal 
transaction deeply compromised national interests. 
He declared that M. de Lesseps, in order to cuta 
second canal across the Isthmus of Suez, must first 
obtain the consent of Egypt, which was really the 
consent of England. 

A letter from M. de Lesseps to Mr. Gladstone, 


| dated July 20, in relation to the provisional canal 


agreement between the former gentleman and the 
sritish government, is published. M. de Lesseps 
points out in the letter that the agreement gives 
such just rights as are permitted by the obligations 
of a company which enjoys an exclusive monopoly 
for 99 years. He fears that the unpleasant discus- 


| sion which has arisen in England with reference to 
| the agreement may long prejudice friendly senti- 


ments between the English and French peoples. 
He begs Mr. Gladstone, in the interest of general 
peace and of the Franco-English alliance, not to 
consider himself bound by the agreement. If it is 
suspended, or even withdrawn, he says, the Suez 
Canal Company, while it will immediately proceed 
with the construction of the second canal, will en- 
force reduction of duties, as stipulated in the agree- 
ment. M. de Lesseps informed Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson, in their recent conference at Paris, that the 
capital for the new canal would be raised by an 


| allotment of shares or debentures, England to have 


the option of subscribing. 
The international rifle match between the Eng- 
lish and American teams was concluded at Wimble- 


| don on Saturday, the Englishmen winning by a 


total score at all ranges of 1951 to 1906 for the 
Americans, a lead of 45 points. The American 
marksmen were greatly superior to their English 
adversaries at the short ranges, but failed compara- 
tively at the 900 and 1000 yards distances. 

The total loss of life by the capsizing of the 
steamer Daphne, while being launched at Glasgow 


} on the 3d inst., was not far from 123; that number 
| of bodies have been recovered, and the vessel floated 


and thoroughly examined. 

Mr. Bradlaugh has brought an injunction against 
the sergeant-at-arms of the House of Commons, 
to restrain that officer from preventing his entrance 
to the House. 

Irish affairs are exceedingly tranquil, and the 
country is unusually quiet. 

irance. 

It is believed that the difficulty between Erance 
and England relating to the Tamatave affair has 
been amicably settled, and it is stated that Admiral 
Pierre will be removed for his action in the mat- 
ter, and will be superseded by Admiral Peyron. 

The report made by M. de Lesseps at the meeting 
of the Panama Canal shareholders says that the co- 
operation of American contractors had dissipated 
the prejudices existing in certain centres of the 
United States against his company constructing the 
canal. The sentiment of equity prevailing among 
the Americans causes them to recognize that those 
who have undertaken the great work of building 
the canal across the Isthmus of Panama have no 
object in view but the removal of a material obsta- 
cle to beneticial intercourse. 

With regard to the second Suez Canal M. de 
Lesseps says that funds enough for its construc- 
tion will be easily obtained, even if the agreement 
with the English Government should be definitely 
abandoned. 

M. Challemel-Lacour, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, said a few days ago in the Senate, that France 
had not declared war against Annam. There was 
no thought as yet of establishing a blockade in An- 
namese waters, but France would certainly do so if 
any other power should supply Annam with arms 
and ammunition. Although there is not open war, 
yet all the acts and language of the Tuduc, and 
likewise of China and ber ambassadors, have been 
such that we must consider ourselves at war with 
Annam. If we are unable to restore order in Ton- 
quin without attacking Annam, we shall not hesi- 
tate to ask the necessary power of Parliament. We 
have not yet arrived at that point. We are deter- 
mined to avenge the insult to our arms, and the 
outrages committed on the bodies of our soldiers. 


The Cholera in Egypt. 

The cholera is spreading with alarming rapidity 
throughout Egypt, and the mortality increases 
hourly. The inhabitants of Boulak were evicted 
from their filthy homes by the police during Fri- 
day and Saturday nights, and were huddled on 
board of barges. Hundreds of them evaded the 
police and fled to the centre of the city, taking with 
them their filthy bedding and rags. Eight hun- 
dred of them were landed at Turah. Gen. Wood's 
troops compelled the others to return, and, since 
then, there has been a case of cholera among Gen. 
Wood's forces at Turah. The deaths at Cairo real- 
ly numbered 481 between 8 a. M. and 6 P.M. Sun- 
day, besides fearful mortality among the Egyptian 


artillery. ‘The natives of Abbaseyes are panic 
stricken. The British officers there have to bury 
the dead. A sanitary commission has been formed 


by the British officers at Cairo, which has organ- 
ized an ambulance corps and is endeavoring to es- 
tablish hospitals. ‘The evicted inhabitants of Bou- 
lak, now encamped within a military cordon at 
Turah, are threatened with famine, no rations hav- 
ing been issued to them by the government. 

o add to the miseries of the situation, the lep- 
rosy has appeared in several places and is spread- 
ing rapidly. The native physicians are worse than 
useless, and the number of European physicians is 
inadequate to attend to even a small fraction of the 
cases outside of the hospitals. 


General Items. 

A serious outbreak of cholera is expected at Bom- 
bay, as there were 37 sporadic cases of the disease 
there during last week. 

A member of the Russian commission of inquiry 
has been sent to Germany, France and England to 
obtain an exact report concerning the civil rights 
of Jews in those countries. 

The Emperor of Germany and the Emperor of 
Austria will meet at Ischil, not at Gastein, where it 
has long been understood they would come togeth- 


er. 

Queensland has yop asked the home govern- 
ment to reconsider the annexation of New Guinea, 
and that Australia be provided with a federal gov- 
ernment. 

The a powers are increasing the quaran- 
tine regu ms against persons, goods and vessels 
from Egypt, owing to the prevalence of cholera 


Recent advices from Port au Prince say that the 
revolutionists remain in undisputed possession of 
ne. Although the government troops num- 

ber men, they apparently fight only whee at- 
tacked. The Hatien war steamer Egalite is en- 
Senepe, Tho teush pets of Gn ommend’ of 
° recen’ oO surren o 

the town of Jeremie were untrue. The revolution- 








| Amone the most efficacious of remedial agents * charged with bringing Texas cattle here ists are still in ion of that place, having se- 
aro the medical ee Lg as of | to hears He found they had already | verely beaten the government forces. The appar- 
pd booming’ in Southern California, | @ughtered twenty cate St, tea, od wove owing to loyalty on the part of the fohubltants, but 
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DYSPEPSIA. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla invigora’ eth. 
eus the stomach and di ota 
pte and perez so al the functions of the body. It 

a8 cured ho CARES OF pepsia bility, 
Try it ‘ ll, Mass. Price a 


f dys 
- C. 1, Hood & Co., 
six for $6. Sold by drugyieta and dealers 


| Marriages and Deaths, 














MARRIED. 


In Newtonville, July 18, by Rev. J. G. Adams, D. 
D., Rev. J. Coleman Adams of Lynn to Miriam Priest, 
daughter of Charles A. Hovey of Newtonville. 

In Newburyport, July 17, by Rev. D. T. Fiske, Mr. 
David N. Heath of Salisbury to Miss Abbie C. Flan- 
ders of Soubermpent, 

In Medway, July 21, by Rev. R. K. Harlow. Mr. Har- 
ry D. Hodges to Miss Amy J. Clark, all of Medway. 

In Norwood, July 17, by Rev. George Hill, Horace 
T. Atwood to Clara A. Talbot. 





DIED. 


ein Brighton, July 20, Mrs. Marinda Sanderson, wid- 
ow of the late Eli Sanderson, 79 yrs. 9 mos. 
In Brookline, July 21, George Craft, 71 yrs. 2 mos. 
In Hingham, July 19, Daniel Sprague, 86 yrs. 
In Belmont, July 19, Henry A. Chenery, #4 yrs. 
In Taunton, July 19, Edwin Park, 74 yrs. ~ 
In Worcester, July 17, Mary C. Taft, 79 yrs. 
In Watertown, July 17, Elmore Russell, 84 yrs. 4 
mos. 
In East Lexington, July 18, Nellie M., daughter of 
Eben and Mary A. Gammell, 17 yrs. 5 mos. 
In Provincetown, July 17, Daniel 8. Small, 80 yrs. 10 
mos. 
In North Leominster, July 18, Marie C., wife of John 
H. Buckley, 51 yrs. 
In East Cambridge, July 15, Mrs. E. F. Lothrop, 78 
‘ 


yrs. 

At Hull, July 17, James Brown, 65 yrs. 8 mos. 
.. Nantasket, July 16, Stephen J. Faunce of Boston, 
o4 yrs. 

In Cohasset, July 17, Elizabeth Gardner Doubleday, 
82 yrs. 

In Milton, July 21, Beulah, wife of Samuel Cook, 71 
yrs. 9 mos. 
In Waltham, July 
yrs. 3 mos. 

In East Braintree, July 19, Joshua N. Hobart, 75 yrs. 

In Woburn, July 21, Joseph Blake, 64 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Brookline, July 23, Hon, Ginery Twichell, 72 yrs. 
7. Malden, July 22, Capt. Joshua F. Grozier, 57 yrs. 

mos. 

In Portland, Me., July 20, James Merril Cummings, 
M. D., 73 yrs. 

In Calais, Me., July 14, Miss Mary J. Arnold, 54 yrs. 
9 mos. 
In Denver, Colorado, July 18, Charles H. Wallace, 
formerly of Braintree. 


»” 
we, 


Mrs. Priscilla C. Prouty, 53 





Ba” Tersous ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER, 
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Advertisements. 
POTTED PLANTS. 


I have this season the finest stock 
ever grown at SUNNYSIDE 
NURSERY, including the new 
and standard varieties. Catalogues 
sent free. 

CHAS, 8S. PRATT, Ag’t. 
1t30” North Reading, Mass. 


WANTED 
rP\O PURCHASE, A GOOD STOCK OR 


DAIRY FARM. Address P. O. Box 85, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. No postal cards noticed. 2tz9 


Y 








a light, profitable and genteel profession should 


learr to tune Pianos. It is readily acquired at small 
expense. For particulars, address with stamps, 
4120” J. 1 


_ENSILAGE. _ 
SILO GOVERNOR. 


ro THOSE PERSONS HAVING SILOS, 
and to those intending to build, the best if not the 
only plan for the perfect preservation of ensilage, pre- 
venting, arresting and controlling fermentation in the 
silo, and taking the air therefrom. A plain exposition 
with directions will be sent to those who send their 
full address plainly written to 
6t28 S. M. COLCORD, Dover, Mass. 


PATENTS! 

TOULMIN & SEMMES, 
709 G Street, Washington, D. 
‘INVENTORS’ PATENT MANUAL” SENT 
13t23 


c. 
FREE. 


WE 


WHITTEMORE BROS., | 


26 


$5 to $20 


land, Me. 


§ 


5205 


66 a week in yourown town. Terms and $5 outfit 
52t4 


ver day at home. Samples worth $5 
ree. Address Stinson & Co., Port- 
52t4 





A week, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outtit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 





free. Addrees H. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me 


Advertising Cheats ! ! ! 
“It has become so common to write the beginning 
of an article, in an elegant, interesting manner, 
“Then run it into some advertisement that we 
avoid all such, 
“And simply call attention to the merits of Hop 
Bitters in as plain, honest terms as possible, 
“To induce people 
“To give them one trial, which so proves their 
value that they will never use anything else.” 


( 





“Tue Remepy so favorably noticed in all the 
vapers, 

“Religious and secular, is 

“Having a large sale, and is supplanting all 
other medicines. 

“There is no denying the virtues of the Hop 
plant, and the proprietors of Hop Bitters have 
shown great shrewdness 

“And ability 

“In compounding a medicine whose virtues are 
so palpable to every one’s observation.” 


Did She Die? 


“No! 

“She lingered and suffered along, pining away 
all the time for years,” 

“The doctors doing her no good ;” 

“And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters the 
papers say so much about.” 

“Indeed! Indeed !” 

‘How thankful we should be for that medicine.” 


A Daughter’s Misery. 
“Eleven years our daughter suffered on a bed of 
misery, 
“From a complication of kidney, liver, rheumatic 
trouble and Nervous debility, 
“Under the care of the best physicians, 
“Who gave her disease various names, 
“But no relief, 
“And now she is restored to us in good health by 
as simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, that we had 
shunned for years before using it.”—THB PARENTS. 


Father is Getting Well. 


“My daughters say: 
“How much better father is since he used Hop Bit- 
ters.”’ 
“He is getting well after his long suffering from a 
disease declared incurable” 

“And we are so glad that he used your Bitters.” A 
LADY of Utica, N. Y. 4t 








A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN. 
{From the Boston Glove.) 





Messrs, Editors :-— 

The above isa good likeness of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 

ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
yurden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “lt works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrheea, irregular and painful 
ifenstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
ander all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists. Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound fe 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mrs. Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her us an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to do good to others. 











Philadelphia, Pa. @ Mrs. A. M. D. 
Tepe atatet a eta t eh atete? 
Ss H AR P waren Bi mg Bre mere 
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culation of the Blood, Heart Diseases, Sore Muscles, 
Pain in the Chest, and all pains and aches either local 


killing, stimulating, soothing and strengthening 
Plasterever made. Ask for the Hop Plaster atany 


rors plasr 
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QUNG MEN AND WOMEN DESIRING | 


HAVE A FEW | 


Old Champion Rakes at$20 Each, | 


80 So. Market St. | 


FOR SALE. 


HE SHEEP TO BE SOLD ARE 
Southdown, Oxford Down, Shropshire, 
Hampshire, Cotswold and Lincoln. There 
will be offered about 3 Ewes to 1 Ram. 
The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture, will hold a sale of the above named sheep at 
“Millwood Farm,” Framingham, at 1 o’clock, P. M., 


TUESDAY, July 3ist, Iss3. 

The Society offer this lot of sheep to encourage 
Sheep Husbandry in this Commonwealth, and are 
anxious to have those farmers who could not other- 
wise easily obtain such well bred animals, attend this 
sale and buy at their own prices. 

The only restriction to the sale will be that the buyer 
must be a working farmer of this State, and bind him- 
self in written agreement to keep the animals bought 
at this sale for his individual breeding pmpene, 80, 
no one person will be allowed to purchase more than 
3 Ewes and one Ram. 

E. F. BOWDITCH, Ree. Secy., 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

Millwood Farm is easily accessible by the Boston & 
Albany, on 10 and 11 :05 train, also, Northern Division 
of the O. C. R. R. 2 


Fast Potato Digging ! 
The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger 


Saves its cost yearly, Frve 
, TIMES OVER, to every 
farmer. Guaranteed to 
Dig Six Hundred Bush- 


——__ ols a Day! 










Write Postal Card for Free Illustrated Cir 
culars, Mention this paper. Address 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., 163 Randolph St, Chicago, IIL 


20teow2s8 


Stockbridge Manures. 


Now is the Time to order for the fol- 
lowing Crops : 


Fodder Corn For one acre, two 


to three bags, 200 
Ibs. each. 


This will produce from 20 to 40 tons of green fodder 
r acre, according to quantity used, seed, season, etc. 
‘odder Corn may be sown with the Stockbridge Ma- 
nure up to the middle of July. 


Hungarian or Millet 


2 to 3 bags, 200 Ibs. each. 


This has produced from two to four tons per acre, 
which is equal to English hay if cut in early blossom. 
It thrives best in hot, dry weather; may be sown up 
to the first of August and grows in six weeks. 


Tobacco i Remember that the “Stock- 


| bridge” grows the best leaf. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 





For one 
acre, 


‘ 
) 













23tf 43 Chatham Street, ROSTON. 
SedgwickSteel WireFence 
- TL) 
sxe wa 1ae8 il 
®e%e Cs ond 
) My D~<] 





Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being s 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It wil! turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the mast ricious stock, 
without injury to either fenoe or stock. [tis justthe fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and mf 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Corer 
with rust-proof paint (or gal venized) it will last a lifetime. 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates. made of wrought- 
tron pipe and steel! wire, defy all competition in nestness 
strength and durability. We also make the d 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening 

and Neatest All m Fence. 
Streicher da 



















» or geared engines for grinding 
For prices and particulars ask 
or addres’, mentioning paper 


BOS. MC rs. Richmond, tnd 
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Wheeler’s Eclipse Wind Engines. 

| 7 ~ Over 11,000 of these noise 

less selfyeguiating storm. 


proof mills in use. Tested 
15 years. The favorite 
wherever known. That it 


“should bear the palm above 
all others” is due to its in- 
trinsic merits. It is built of 
the best of materials and 
constructed upon gg 
scientific principles. une 
in a lighter breeze than any 
Wind Engine with which it 
has ever competed. Below see extracts from letters: 
DAMON & Sons, Atlantic House, Nantasket, say :— 
“We heartily endorse all the merits which you claim, 
| as a durable, cheap, and reliable method of obtaining 
| water.” 
HARVEY D. PARKER, Parker House, Boston, 
| writes :—‘I do unhesitatingly proncunce it the best 
| Wind page I ever saw, and all that can be desired.” 
| G. W. HOLLts, Brighton, Mass., says:—I am con 
| vinced that it is a first class Mill in every respect. I 
have had one on my sheep barn for nine years, whick 
has given perfect satisfaction.” 
Dr. Dio LEwIs writes :—*This Windmill seems to 
me the most perfect piece of mechanism I have ever 
seen. I think of you gratefully every time I hear the 
water pouring into my tank in the attic.” 
For circulars apply to 


L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 


62wl6 Boston, Mass. 





seND FOR +) HIRAM SIBLEY & CO 


CATALOGUE 179-183 MAIN STREET, 

AND } ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 
PRICE LIST 200-206 Randolph St.Chicago, Ill 
ju&jul 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Laker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a dict for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS, 
Retain the natural fruit and 
vegetable flavor. 
The most rapid evaporation, 


fade SIZES, for 
farm or factory use. 
Wealso manufacture the best 
Evaporators for making 
APPLE JELLY 
4 from Cider, without sugar or 
ony foreign_substance. 
nd for Descriptive Circu- 
lars and Testimonials, 


@ Vi. Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


aN ~ 
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Real Estate---Stock. 


Connecticut River Farm 
FOR SALE. 


EAUTIFULLY SITUATED IN THE 

town of Claremont, N. H., consisting of 200 acres 

of excellent land; well wooded, never- —s water, 

abundance of fruit. Buildings modern, and in thor- 
ough repair. Enquire of 

LUCY D. JONES, } E 

JOHN F. JONES. \ “* 

Claremont, N. 


FOR SALE, FARM 


F 100 ACRES, 30 MILES FROM BOS- 
ton, on the Nashua & Lowell Railroad, five min- 
utes walk of Depot, Stores, Churches and Schools, hav- 
ing over 50 acres of very productive intervale land, 
bordering on the Merrimack River; 2-story House, 10 
rooms; large Barn and other out-buildings. Also Cot- 
tage House, nearly new. Particulars of 
26tf G.H. WHEELER, No. 6, Boylston Hall. 


412047 








Legal Aotices, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, S88. PROBATE COURT. 
‘vo the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of FRANKLIN WILSON, 
late of Hudson, in the County of Hillsborough and 
State of New Hampshire, deceased, Greeting: Where- 
as, a petition has been presented to said Court by J. 
FRANK WILSON, of said Sean, with certain papers 
purporting to be copies of the last will and testament 
of deceased and of the Probate thereof in said 
State of New Hampshire, duly authenticated, repre- 
senting that at the time of his death said deceased 
estate in said County of Middlesex, on which said will 
may operate, and praying that the cory, of said will 
may be filed and recorded in the Probate Office in said 
County of Middlesex, and letters of administration 
with the will annexed thereon granted to him, the 
executor therein named having decided not to accept 
said trust; You are hereby cited to a r at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of September next, at 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, — the same. And said petitioner is hereby 
directed to give public notice thereof, by publishing 
this citation three weeks successively in the yy = 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 3- 
ton, the first publication to be thirty days, at least, 
before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
Court, this third day of July, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and He i 
4. H. TYLER. Register. 





MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
‘0 the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other per- 


sons interested in the estate of SUSAN FOX, 

of Bedford, in said County, , & : 
Whereas, a certain instrument to be the 
last will and test t of d 





—- a for big = by CHARLES GIL 
MAN Fox, who prays t etters ef ma 
be issued to him, the executor therein & | 





that he may be exempt from giving a su or sure- 
ties on his Rood ananen saps 4 will aud statute; 
You are hereby cited to ata 
to be held at Cambridge, ineaid County of 5 
on the first Tuesday of September next, at nine 
o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any = have, 
against the same. And said petitioner is hereby ai- 
rected to give public notice thereof, this 
citation once a for , in 
printed at the Inst publication to be two davs. 
vs, 

at least, before Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROO Judge 
che thousand sight bandied 4 "eg 
ae) h 


BEATTY’S PiIANOFORTES. 
LE No, 189. DIMENSIONS : 


00 pounda. 


idth, Ste 6 in 
» 3 feet ches; Weight, bo ly 
bell LF 


Octaves, Elegantly Polis’ Case. Large 
Round Corners, frory Keys, Capped Hamn Ly 
Grand Action, Overstrur . New Scale, utiful 
Carved Legs and Lyre, with Plated Foot Pedals and 
jmproved Soft Pedal, Beatty’s Original and Stro: 
on Plinth, Double Extra W. —) ey 7 


Plank, all improvementa, 
res pronounce this elegant 
and workmanship ever 


Good judges in both h. 
Pian best 7 phe 


SPECIA 


oa 


-—] 


L OFFER, 


To any person who will remit me only $173.75, with- 
in 10 days from date of this newspaper, I will box and deliver the 
above Piano on board cars with Stool, Book. Music, for ONLY 


BEATTY’S MIDSUMMER OFFERS |! 





offered for anything like the price, which is extreme! 
low and is apes for the present - ‘ - o 

sell at this time proves a wonderful advertisement for 
mo, as it never falls to sell more, My plan is to introduce 
them at a small profit, and by a trade make more 
than I would b occasionally selling one or two ata 
higher figure. Don’t let this opportunity slip, or you 

r orry very one is v 

} gh positively guaran or 
at the end of th 

Catalogue Price 


2 A BARGAIN. 


$173.76 


| be refunded after a year’s use, if 
time it is not found a3 advertised, 
er Now. Nothing saved by 








Address or | 
call upon | 


DANIEL F. BEATTY; Washington, New Jersey. 





POCKLING 


2 TON, DUCH- 





ESs, LAD’ 


) WASHING- 
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MOORI?S 


EAR 


4Y,J EF. 





FERSON 


GRAPE 


Also other Sma!! Fruits,and all older varie- 
ties Grapes, Extraquslity. Warranted true 
Cheap by mail. Low Rateste Dealers. 


EAR 


TOR, BRIG 


PRENTISS 





s¥ VIC. 
HTON, 
LARGEST STOCK tm AMERICA. 
Prices reduced. Tus. Catalogue srea, 
T. & HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. ¥- 
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PITENT POTATO DIGGER. 


THE MOST PERFECT §. 


Potato Digger 


IN USE. 
For Circular or Further 


Information 
ADDRESS 


A. ANSLEY, 


4120 CENEVA, N. Y. 





‘,. 


Bwitzeriaud t 
gold and silver watch 
the goid and silver cas 
ful workmen put ther 






















Ors, Others not quite 
certainly the 


in moste 


lowe 


OUR $2.00 


purchase tion 


every variety of movement, some of them being 
Cases are strong white metal. You are sure to get y 
6piendid time keeper 


ONE watch by express 
THERE 
i t 





receiptoft Fifty Cents extra, we will send our new and 
i ELECANT WATCH CHAIN, with a WHISTLE 
CHARM and DOC CALL ATTACHMENT 








the gol 
of bag 
eir res 


ated watch Orm, and 


pective 


WATCH! 


es which have been unrede 
es. The works are sold to ace 
m in as good condition as pessibie. These works er 
very fine and perfect time ke 
80 good, but, take the watches as they average, they ar 
best value for the money ever offered, The 
K yur money's wort 
rifiing cost, s { 














ases a great deal More than tl t, and 
We have put the prices right down to 


We will send 
PECIAL.*: 


$2.00 
s5.00 
id. for 82.25: Three 
5.3 As the express 


melLaAge 
1 


i. On 
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st point, viz 
w 


for 
r one 






E by e 









e DY Teg 
re likely t 
thetradvantace to havethe w 





>be more than th 


or Hunters and Sporting Men. 


stomers eny.—''l received the $2.00 wa a4 

SI could bave sold adozen iflhad them. 8 1 

rice per dozen.—Il. T. McCALLON, Ferris, Texas I re ed 

Boe tch ju good order, keeps splendid time. I have be Tere 

ed 4 for it. Give me best figures by the half dozen WM. Le 

FISHER, Mideleport, W The two watches | purchased 

from you last fall give rood eatisfaction I never bad a b c 

time-keeper than your $2 watch.—CUAS. PROCTOR, Corunna, 

Ontario, Canada.” | ree v @ @2 watches ar . lone first 

Man that looked atthem. W ‘ rmore svon.—ROBERT P, PORTER, 
Marion C. 1.8.C." Send Post © ..ce order or registered letter to 

. ° 
WCRLD MANF’G CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York! 
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MAKE HENS LAY 


{immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition Powder> 
ful to 1 pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 letter-stamps. 1. 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Masa. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Che wns, 
now traveling in this country, says that most 
of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here 
He says that Sheridan's 
ure anc 
teasp'n- 


are wortliless trash. 
Condition Powders are absolutely 
Dose, 





Boomer & Boschert Cider Press, 


Boomer & Boschert Apple Grater, | 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT | 
Complete Line of Machinery for the Cider 
! 


Mill, including Elevators, Pumps, 


Shafting. Pulleys, &c. 


Every Press carries the legal right to use the Clark 
Patent System of Racks, Form and Cloths. 

It is true economy to make the labor of two men do 
in ten hours what is now done by six working 24, when 
far superior results are obtained. 

Full particulars will be furnished by addressing 


0. F. BOOMER, 47 Brookline Av.. Boston, 


13t26 General Agent for the New England States. | 














The Casaday Sulky Plow, 


The Leading Sulky Plow of the 
World. 








Can be used with two or three horses, and gyaran 
teed tu be 20 per cent lighter draft than any other 
Plow doing the samme work. The only Plow without 
a landsid , and the coming Plow yor New England. 


Daniels’ Ensilage Cutter. 


The strongest and simplest Cutter in the market. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Rubber Bucket Chan Pau. 


West Gray, April 10, 1882. 
Messrs. Whittemore Brothers, Gentlemen :—The 
“Rubber Bucket Chain Pump” you sent me is in the 
well, and working to our entire satisfaction. We have 
tried almost everything from the old log pump down, 
but have never had anything that would throw water 
so fast, and work so easily as this does. The well is 
thirty-three feet deep, and it has always been very 
hard for my wife to draw a pail of water with any 
other pump, but she can get water with this one with 
perfect ease. Signed, 8S. L. ADAMS. 


Nine Reasons why the Rubber Bucket 
Chain Pump is the Best. 


It throws a constant stream of water. 

It purifies the water by keeping it in motion. 
The water is drawn from the bottom of the well 
and is always fresh. 

4. It is anti-freezing. 

5. It draws a larger quantity of water, and with 
greater ease than any other water drawer known. 

6. No wear of the tubing. 

7. The wear of the bucket is replaced by its own 


whe 


7. 
expansion. 

8. No expense for repairs. 

9. It works well in the shallowest cistern and the 
deepest well. 

Circulars mailed to any address. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


20f Nos. 80 & 82 So. Market St., Boston. 





te sgainst all 
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— the custom- 





suits best. 

dared show up any other 

Press, a8 Dedcrick’s Press 

is known beyond 

competition, and will bale 

with twice the rapidity of 
other. The only way 






experien 

false statements, and thus 

sell withoutsightorseeing, 
e the aser. 





ddress for circular and location of Western 
éoutbern storehouse. and Agents, 4 


P. K. DEDERICE & 
? Albany, . ¥Y, 


Up. 
ana 
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The Victor Evaporator. 


Fruits and Vegetables evaporate n an entirely 
pew principle, base@ on the natural laws of heat and 
vapor; easy and economical to operate; simple in 
construction; portable. Size 11 ft. long, 8 ft. high 
and 4 ft. deep, requiring only a one-story ae 
Trays 3 ft.x4 ft. each. Guaranteed = ! 100 bush- 
els apples every twenty-four hours. Product not ex- 
cell “ any other system. The only Evaporator that 
does not infringe existing tents. Price $450.00. 
Send for circulars and other information to 
D. WING & BRO., Rochester, N. Y. 














C PAINTS 50 cts. per gal. 


roofs, gut- 
AINT CO., 
St., Bost 


ELASTI 


Black Diamond Cement for re’ 
ters, cisterns, etc. ELASTIC 
13t19 ot 








orachain 


Ww 
r .O D., to be 


will on tapers. 
Y MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
examined before pay! 


| FRANK 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


All goods warranted to be best in the 
market. 


equal to the 


A. Brown, Treas. SALEM, MASS. 


ly2l 


CARDS 


Ar 
with each order, CLINTON Ros 


a AYER’S 


Hair Vigor 


restores, with the gloss and freshness of youth, faded 
or gray bairto a natural, rich brown qules, or deep 
black, as may be desired. By its use light or red hair 
may be darkened, thin hair thicken d, and baldness 
often, though not always. cured, 

It checks failing of the hair, and stimulates a weak 
and sickly growth to vigor. It prevents and cures 
sourf and dandruff, and heals nearly every disease pecu- 
liar to the scalp. As a Ladies’ Hair Dressing the 
Vicor is unequalled, rendering the hair soft, glossy, 
and silken in appearance, and imparting a delicate, 
agreeable, and lasting perfume. Containing neither 
oil nor dye, and being colorless, it does not soil the 
most delicate fabric 
Mr. C. P. Bricner writes from Kirby, O., July 3, 
1882: ‘Last fall my hair commenced faiiing out, and 
in a short time I became nearly bald. I used part of a 
bottle of AYER’s HAIR ViGoR, which stopped the fall- 
ing of the hair and started a new growth. 1 have now 
# full head of hair growing vigorously, and am con- 
vinoed that but for the use of your preparation I should 
have been entirely bald.” 

J. W. BOWEN, proprietor of the McArthur ( Ohio) 

Enquirer, says: *‘Ayer’s HAIR VIGOR is a most ex- 

cellent preparation for the hair. I speak of it trom my 

own experience. Its use promotes the growth of new 

hair, and makes it glossy and soft. The Vicor is 

also a sure cure for dandruff. Not within my knowl. 

edge has the preparation ever failed to give entire sat- 

isfaction.” 

Mr. ANGUS FAIRBAIRN, leader of the celebrated 

“Mairbairn Family” of Scottish Vocalists, writes from 

Boston, Mass, Feb. 6, 1880: “Ever since my hair 
began to give viivery evidences of the change which 

fleeting time procurétm, 1 have used AYER'S HAIR 
Vicor, and so have been able tO maintain an appear- 

ance of youthfulness,—a matter of considerable cuon- 

sequence to ministers, orators, actors, and ‘n fact every 
one who lives in the eyes of the public.” 

Mus. 0. A. Prescott, writing from 78 B. .. 
Chariestown, Mass., April 14, 1882, says: 
years ago, about two-thirds of my hair came off. It 
thinned very rapidly, and I was fast growing bald. On 
using AYer’s HAIk ViGor the falling stopped anda 
new growth commenced, and in about a month my 
bead was completely covered with short hair. It has 
continued to grow, and is now as good as before it tell. 
I regularly used but one bottle of the Vicor, but now 
use it occasionally as a dressing.” 
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We have hundreds ot similar testimonials of the 
efficacy of AYER’s HAIR Vicor. It needs but a trial 
to convince the most skeptical of its value. 
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Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
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KNOW THYSELF, eee 
A Book for Every Man! 


Young, Middle-aged and Old. 


The untold miseries that result from indiscretion in 
early life may be alleviated and cured. Those who 
doubt this assertion should purchase and read the 
new medica! work published by the Peabody Medi- 
cal Institute, Boston, entitled the Science of 
Life: or, Self Preservation. It is not only a 
complete and perfect treatise on Manhood, Exhausted 
Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature 
Decline in man, Errors of Youth, etc., but it contains 
one hundred and twenty-five prescriptions for acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is inval- 
uable, so proved by the author, whose experience for 
21 years ie such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. It contains 300 pages, bound in 

tiful embossed covers, full gilt, embellished with 
the very finest steel engravings, guaranteed to be a 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, literary or pro- 
fessional—than any other work retailed in this country 
for $2.50, or the mr | will be refunded. Price only 
$1.25 by mail. Gold Medal awarded the author by 
the National Medical Association. Illustrated sample 
sent on receipt of six cents. Send now. 













Address PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or 
Or. W. H. PARKER, No. ¢ Bulfinch street, Boston, 
Mase. The author may be consulted on all diseases 


requiring ektll and exnerienne 


- ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


Prescription ree for the «peedy cure of Nervous De- 
bility, Lost Manhood, and ail disorders brought on by 
indiscretions or excesses. Any Drugyiet hes the in- 
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THE LONELINESS OF DEATH. 


BY KLLEN HOPKINS. 





Je mourrai seul.—{ Pascal. 


The silent chariot standeth at the door, 
The house is hushed and still from roof to floor, 
None heard the sound of its mysterious wheels, 
Yet each its presence feels. 


No champing bit, no tramp of pawing feet, 

All dark and silent up and down the street, 

And yet thou may’st not keep in waiting there 
For one last kiss or prayer. 


Thy words with some strange other interchanged, 

Strike cold across us like loved eyes estranged, 

With things that are not fraught; or things that are 
Fade like a sun-struck star. 


And thou, too weak and agonized to lift 

The cup to quench thy dying thirst, or shift 

Thy pillow, now without our help must rise, 
Nor wait our ministries. 


Thou, loved and cherished, must go forth alone, 

None sees thee fondly to the door, not one; 

No head is turned to see thee go; we stay 
Where thou art not, and pray. 


No panel bars thy white, resistless feet, 

Our walls are mist to thee; out on the street 

It waits, it waits for thee, for thee alone ; 
“Arise, let us begone!"’ 


Alone, alone upon this awful way! 

Do any show thee kindness? Any stay 

Thy heart? Or does the silent charioteer 
Whisper, ‘Be of good cheer?” 


We know not. None may follow thee afur, 

None hear the sound of thy my ob car, 

Only vast silence like a strong black sea 
Rolls on 'twixt us and thee. 


The Story Teller. 
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LOVE IN ASHES. 


‘Scant of nine, and the washing all out,” 
mused thrifty Mrs. Chutter as she scrubbed 
the porch. ‘Deacon, I'll get you to set the 
big tub down cellar, if you will.” 

**Certain, wife,” responded the deacon from 
his cart in the door-yard. 

‘‘There comes Kendall's new basket wagon 
with two women init,” pursued the lady, 
wringing her mop. ‘‘Isn’t that the horse that 
balks ?” 

Being in the critical act of emptying a four 
gallon bucket of soap, the good man vouch- 
safed no reply. When the jellied mass had 








quivered and splashed into the barrel in wait- 
ing, he looked up just in season to see the gay 
little pony shy at the cart and go tearing | 
down the road. 

‘They'll upset! They'll be killed! Run | 
after °em! Do something!” shrieked Mrs. | 
Chutter. 

‘Don't get excited, wife; they're all right 
now. That girl drives like a man.” 

And picking up his bucket, the moderate | 
deacon marched off for a second supply of | 
soap. But though the little incident had | 
failed to shake his nerves, it did make him ob- | 
livious of his wife’s wash-tub poised on the | 





landing of the dim stairway, and as a natural | 
consequence he put his foot in it. The tub | 
rolled; the deacon swayed like a pestle in a | 
mortar; there was a lively succession of | 
bumps, followed by a clatter and a thud, and | 
deacon, tub, and bucket strewed the cellar | 
floor. 

‘Ahab and Abihu!” ejaculated the fallen | 
saint, with sinful energy. 

‘‘What’s up, uncle ?” cried an anxious voice 
overhead. 

‘I can tell you what's down,” was the grim | 
response. ‘Come and brace me while [ try | 
to step.” ; > | 

The owner of the voice, a fine looking 
youth of one-and-twenty, was already groping | 
his way among the debris, his aunt in the rear, | 
with the camphor. 

The deacon’s attempted locomotion result- 
ed in a groan. 

‘I must have sprained my ankle, Harvey. 
If I'd postponed this tub race till after I'd | 
been my rounds, ‘twould have been better 
calculation ” 

“Oh, I wouldn't worry about my rounds, 
uncle. What's the hurry?” 

‘*«My customers expect me today, that’s the 

yoint. I hate masterly to break. my word. 
Now there’s the widow Cleaves waiting for 
me to take her ashes, so she can scrub after | 
me with the boiling suds, and up at Kendall's 

they're clean out of soap.” 

‘‘And not clean without it, ch ?” laughed the 
young man. ‘*See here, uncle; since you are | 
going to fecl so uneasy about disappointing 
the people, why not send me in your stead ?” | 

‘You, in your fine clothes! I should | 
smile!” mumbled Mrs. Chutter, with the | 
stopper of the camphor bottle between her | 
teeth. 
“Why can’t my uncle’s mantle fall upon | 
me, auntie? I was intending to borrow the 
frock.” 

‘Well, if I do say it, you've got the Vance | 
common-sense. Some young men of your | 
bringing up would be ashamed to drive a soap 
cart.’y 

‘‘Humph! Some young men would be 
fools,” said the deacon, with warmth. ‘‘No- 
body has any call to be ashamed to deliver | 
such soap asI make. If you've a mind to} 
run the team today, Harvey, I shall be oblig- 
ed to you.” 

Fifteen minutes later the worthy deacon was 
extending his aching length upon the sitting- 
room lounge, and gazing through the open 
window after his youthful proxy, who, duly 
initiated into the mysteries of the calling, was 
driving away in the big blue cart. Behind 
jounced and creaked an empty ash-bin, flank- 
ed by two covered barrels of soap; but the 
swinging seat was clean and comfortable, | 





commanding a fine view of the surrounding | 
country. 

A half mile and more the road wound 
through his uncle's fertile acres, for Deacon 
Chutter was withal a farmer. Farming, in- 
deed, was his chief vocation, soap-boiling be- 
ing an accessory venture growing out of sun- 
dry extensive experiments in the use of leach- 
ed ashus as a fertilizer. It was one of those 
tuneful mornings in early June when all na- 
ture joins in a glad doxology. The newly ar- 
rived bobolinks, tipsy with glee, caroled in 
the meadows. The orioles, hanging their 
hammocks in the elms, could scarcely work 
for singing. Gay breezes whispered love to 
the graceful young clover, then danced away 
to flirt with the coy hillside birches. Every- 
where were life and motion irradiated by the 
benignant sun. For Harvey Vance’s study- 
weakened eyes there was too much glare, too 
much flutter. He lost no time in putting on 
his blue goggles. 

‘Who cares if they do make me look like a 
frog?” mused he, as he settled them astride 
his aristocratic nose. ‘*Thanks to them, and 
to change of air, my poor optics are undoubt- 
edly improving. I shall be back to college 
by fall. Ha! ha! if the fellows could only 
see me now!” 

And here, to the infinite surprise of staid 
Dobbin, his new master broke into a rollick- 
ing class song—a song abruptedly ended as a 
turn in the road revedina a near farm-house. 

“If I peddle soap, I'll peddle it with due de- 
corum,” soliloquized the youth, knocking 
— the back door with the handle of his 
whip. 

To have seen the capable air with which he 
measured ashes, bushel by bushel, giving in 
exchange money or gallons of soap, accord- 
ing to the customer’s desire, one would have 
pronounced him bred to the soap business. 
Since his month's rustication at his Aunt 
Chutter’s, he had made the acquaintance of 
most of the farmers along the river, and these 
expressed their gratification at meeting ‘a 
judge’s son that wasn't afraid to work,” but 
outside the parish limits his triumphal march 
terminated. He was a stranger in a strange 
land. One man asked if he had bought out 
the deacon ; a second hoped he wasn’t pro- 
eae to run an opposition team; and the 
oyal widow Cleaves could hardly be per- 
suaded to surrender her ashes, because, for- 
sooth, she preferred to trade with Deacon 
Chutter. 

Obedient to his uncle's instructions, at her 
cottage the young man took a cross-road to 
Kendall's, a summer hotel, familiarly styled 
‘The Eyrie.” 

“You'll find it a long three miles,” had 
been Mrs. Cleaves’s parting remark. 

“Three miles, and not a neighbor between 
here and there ; I couldn't blame the widow if 
she should want to change her situation,” 
mused the deacon’s deputy, scanning the 
western horizon. “Shouldn t wonder if that 
cloud yonder meant business. 1 thought the 
sun was too bright this morning. Well, a lit- 
tle high-toned thunder will drown this ever- 
lasting racket.” 

Facing about to wedge in position an empty 
soap barrel, he observed two ladies driving up 
the hill in a basket pheton. 

“That looks like Kendall’s team that gave 
auntie such a panic this morning,” thought he. 
‘Those ladies are some of his ers, I 
suppose—Tom Cavender’s mother and sister, 
for aught I know. I have heard they were 
stopping at the Eyrie. Goodness! wouldn't it 
be a joke if I should fall in with them to- 


~*~ 
feanwhile the younger lady in the car- 
riage was merrily commenting on the quasi 
soap-man’s active figure, conspicuously and 
amply clad in the deacon’s canvas and 
overalls. 

a | hope he isn’t a perambulating maniac, 


mamma.’ 
“It's the very cart that frightened the 
“Do let 


y !” was the terrified response. 
aaa oi Oh! oh ee 
ut y the horse was backing down 
the hill. Harvey sprang from the cart and 
the refractory animal by the we 


just in season to ent the carriage 
cemiaining in the tladh. 





| scrape!” was the young soap merchant's in- 


| pleasure. 


| me with your horse,” the young lady added, 


| and the earth, like Mohammed's coffin, mam- 


| quaint setting. 


| from the classics? and where, where had she 


| rivulets of lye coursing down his cheeks, he 


“A pretty girl—stylish, too, but abom- 
roe Se 
rese at the“ pony’s 
“There, now your cart is behind us, we 
shall have no further trouble. I'm sorry to 
have detained you, sir. Infinitely obliged.” 

In leaving the ladies, Harvey mechanicall 
raised his hat, the deacon’s hat—alas! yel- 
lowed and frayed by farm service. The 
touch set flying the ashes upon its brim, giv- 
ing our receding hero the etfect of being car- 
ried away in a cloud. A little blinded, but 
laughi behind his goggles, he went back to 
old Dobbin, and waited for the ladies to go 
on in advance. 

What ailed the surprising pony ? The young 
lady chirruped to him; he would not budge. 
She snapped the whip; he stood as stiff as 
the wooden horse of the Trojans. 

“Oh, daughter, daughter, he’s balking !” 
cried the elder lady, who appeared to be an 
invalid.” If there’s anything I’m afraid of, 
it’s a balking horse.” 

‘Allow me, madam,” said Harvey, again 
advancing. 

He twisted the animal's ear a moment to di- 
vert his attention, then took the bit, and led 
him several paces. 

‘See, mamma, the pony has got over his 
sulks. Thank you, sir.” 

The young lady resumed the reins; the 
fractious quadruped promptly refused to stir. 

“Let me get out, Lila; I won't go an- 
other step with him.” 

“He doesn't seem to be going,” said the 
daughter with a vexed laugh. ‘*You know 
you can’t walk a rod. You'll surely have a 
relapse, mamma, if you don’t sit still.” 


omore, stalking 
head 





Again Harvey led the pony. Again the 
tantalizing nag stiffened in his harness the in- 
stant Miss Lila took the reins. Many times | 
was this farce repeated, and many were the 
minutes wasted. Meantime the sky had be- 
come overcast, and thunder was muttering in 
the distance. 

‘My mother has been very ill. If she is 
caught in the shower she may get her death,” 
cried Miss Lila in distress. ‘*Oh, what shall 
we do?” 

“If you'll pardon the suggestion, / might 
drive you to the Kyrie, if that is your desti- 
nation,” said Harvey, with a deprecatory 
glance at his masquerading costume. 

“Oh, will you? But there is your horse 
and cart ?” 

**I could come back for them.” 

‘*And with all mamma's shawls and pillows, 
the pheton is hardly wide enough for us 

” 

‘That is true; it is a Lilliputian affair.” 

The youth was gravely testing its light 
springs and braces. 

‘Is there danger of breaking down? Then 
you go with mamma, and I'll drive the cart.” 

‘Lila Cavender! The idea !” expostulated 
the invalid. 


| sidewalk. 





**Tom Cavender’s mother and sister, by the 
ashes of my uncle! Confound it, what a 


ejaculation as he awaited the ladies’ 


‘‘What better can 1 do,” mamma? I shall | 
ride famously. Unless you're afraid to trust 


ware 


| with a glance toward Harvey. 


‘Not in the least. He's far from being a 


| fiery Bucephalus.” 


Struck with the incongruity of the remark | 
from such a source, Miss Lila lost all control 
of her dimples. 

‘*That seat is suspended between the heavens 


ma,” she jested by way of choking her un- | 
timely mirth. ‘One ought to be shot into it 
out of a catapult.” 

To aid the young lady in mounting, Harvey 
silently extended a hand, whose exceeding | 
smuttiness was intensified by a seal ring that | 
glittered upon the little finger. Miss Lila 
glanced curiously at the fine cameo with its 
Who was this anomalous be- 
ing who sported costly ornaments and quoted 


seen that peculiar cameo before, or one just 
like it? Ah! now she recollected: Tom bad 
worn it home last vacation, when he and his 
chum had exchanged rings. But how had 
this soap-man become possessed of it ? Could 
it be that he and Harvey Vance were identi- 
cal? Tom had said that Harvey was spend- | 
ing the summer in the neighborhood. This 
must be he. Yes, she was sure of it. 
Obedient to the young man’s will, that un- 
accountable pony darted away on the wings of 
the wind. Close behind, head down, tail up, 
followed old Dobbin, in a heavy canter which 
seemed to shake the very leaves on the trees. 
Charged upon by the empty soap barrel, Miss 
Lila slipped to the other side of the seat, and 
clung to the ash-bin. A mile was passed, two 
miles. The gable-roofed Eyrie loomed in the 
distance. On sped the pony, on lumbered 
old Dobbin ; on swooped the storm-cloud. A 
dozen guests crowded out upon the piazza to 











| witness the exciting race. 


‘‘How white Mrs. Cavender looks!” cried 
one. ‘*Where did she pick up that fantastic 
driver ?” 

‘Is that Miss Lila in the cart ?” exclaimed 
the gentleman addressed. ‘Well, she's a 
girl of mettle! Ha, here comes the rain!” 

As the pheton dashed up, he rushed out 
with an open umbrella to escort Mrs. Caven- 
der into the house. In mounting the steps 
she turned toward Harvey. 

‘*You have done us a great service, sir. I 
assure you we are grateful. My daughter 
will see that you are recompensed for your 
time and trouble.” 
“The dickens she will!” thought the dea- | 
con’s indignant substitute. 
Standing beneath the dripping eaves, with 


assisted the moist young lady to alight. ‘‘I 
am—we are deeply indebted to you,” she 
stammered, blushingly. ‘‘My mother—” 
‘‘Has taken no cold, I trust,” said he, lofti- 
ly. ‘*Good afternoon.” 

And horse, cart and driver disappeared 
kitchenward. 

In putting the cart to rights that evening, | 
Harvey discovered a grimy object caught be- | 
tween the seat and the ash-bin. It proved to 
be a lady’s pocket handkerchief, bearing in 
one corner the name of ‘‘Lila Cavender.” He 
handed it to his aunt for bleaching purposes, 
and received in return a letter from Tom. 

‘‘My mother and sister have perched at the 
Eyrie on Embden Hill,” itran. ‘‘My mother 
is —s up from a fever and is bound to 
get as high up as she can. If you're any- 
where near their secluded nest do peep in at 
them. They'll be charmed to make your ac- 
quaintance.” 

‘I believe I will take that handkerchief to 
Miss Cavender, tomorrow, auntie, and have it 
off my mind,” remarked Harvey carelessly as 
he folded the letter. 

‘‘Well—or you might send it by the stage.” 
But Harvey was deaf to the suggestion. 

The next evening, faultlessly attired, and 
minus the spectacles, he presented himself at 
the Eyrie, and was cordially welcomed by 
both Mrs. Cavender and her daughter. Con- 
vinced that he was not recognized as Squire 
of the soap cart, he saw no necessity of pro- 
claiming himself such. In making his first 
call why should he introduce himself as a 
clown ? 

‘You've made quite a visit” was his aunt’s 
salutation when Harvey entered the sitting- 
room. ‘*Was the girl glad to get her hand- 
kerchief ?” 

“To tell the truth, auntie, I didn’t give it 
to her.” 

“Humph! Strange how a handsome young 
woman will weaken a chap’s memory,” ob- 
served the deacon, slyly, as his wife bandaged 
the offending ankle. ‘‘I don’t see but Har- 
vey'll have to call again.” 

e did call again and again and again. In- 
deed, his rides to the Eyrie grew so frequent 
that his uncle one day teasingly counselled 
him to buy a second saddle-horse. 

“Or gt a carriage that will hold two,” 
amended his aunt, at which the youth flushed 
guiltily, confirming Mrs. Chutter in her pri- 
vate opinion, that he was ‘‘very far gone.” 

He went further yet, that evening—even to 
the length of proposing to Miss Lila. 

The little coquette only laughed, and bade 
him not to be absurd. 

Absurd? He would really like to know 
what she meant. 

Oh, they were both so young. 

Harvey looked hurt and intimated that he, 
at least, was nearing the down hill of life. 

And he didn’t know her well enough. 

The — eagerly protested that he knew 
her well enough to love her. 

“Besides, I'm not sure but I like another 
young man better.” 

“Oh, if you care for somebody else, why 
then—why in that case”’—Harvey found the 
En lish tongue, terribly intricate, and rose 
with precipitation. 
me _ him Bae you know,” said Miss 

vila, droppi eyes apologetically, ‘‘and 
lam sateen obligati 4 to him.” 

“Oh, it’s all right. You're all right, I 
mean; but I think Tom might have told me.” 

‘Told you what ?” 

‘About this other fellow.” 

‘*There isn’t much to tell,” said Miss Lila, 
demurely, ‘He hasn't come forward.” Har- 
vey drew on his glove with a mystified air. 
‘But I am looking for him any day, now, for 








the Eyrie is nearly out of soap.” 
‘You bewitching little tease!” 
Miss Lila’s were eddying with dim- 


les deep enough to drown a man’s heart. 
Perhaps made Harvey's head swim. I 


= of the cherry bough, and one little stem- 


it quite so long,” remarked his aunt dryly, as 
she passed his coffee. ‘*You ought to have 

id her interest.” 

“Humph! don’t you be a mite concerned, 
wife,” said the deacon with a mischievous 
wink. ‘Depend upon it, Harvey has squared 
accounts with that y: woman before this, 
and taken her note of hand. He’s driven 
business since that day I set him up in the 
cart.” 





From the New York Examiner. 


A LITTLE WOMAN, 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 








She was a very little woman, not more than 
four years old, and I am afraid she was run- 
ning away. 

Perhaps I ought not to say running ; for she 
walked gravely and deliberately along the 
street, looking about her with an observant 
air. She had on a ruffled white apron, and a 
brown stuff dress, and over her head she had 
thrown an apron of blue and white check in 
place of a bonnet. The apron was so large, 
and the little woman so small, that while the 
chubby hand held it snugly under her round 
chin, one corner trailed on the ground behind 
her. ‘The apron also served as a shawl for a 
rag doll with no features to speak of, whose 
head, with a ghastly wound on top, peeped 
out under the little mother’s arm. A great 
many people were coming and going, but the 
little woman did not notice them. She was 
singing to herself and the doll, 

“Tis His hand that leadeth me.” 


She only knew this one line, so she sang it 
over and over as she went on, walking close 


| to the fences, and peeping into yards where 


flowers were growing, and into basements 
where she had glimpses of tables covered with 
red cloths, an shining castors towering in 
the middle like revolving batteries. She was 
directly in the wake of a fat woman, who 
turned the stream of travel one side, and left 
a guiet little path for her small follower. 

’resently the little woman stopped. She 
had come to a yard, filled with trees and flow- 
ers, around an old-fashioned brick house. 
The flowers were old-fashioned, too, but they 
were all of the sweetest, and over them the 
cherry boughs were like one great white bou- 
quet. The little woman forgot to hold the 
apron under her chin, and it slid down to the 
She took her doll from under her 
arm, and held her close to the fence that she 
might see, too, and smell the blossoms, and 
hear the fine, clear piping of the bees at work 
among them. There was a wonderful bird 
flashing about the trees like a great golden 
blossom. ‘The bird seemed always just about 
to launch into a song, but was so busy he 
broke off at the first syllable. A man came 
across the lawn with a wheelbarrow, in which 
was a green shrub. He dug a hole in the 
turf, and began to plant the bush; but he 
saw the eager little face, and the dolly, with 
her woolen brains oozing out behind. He 
nodded good-naturedly. 

*‘Where are you going, sis ?” 

“Anywhere,” said the little woman. 

“What are you looking at ?” 

‘God's flowers,” was the grave answer. 


The man laughed again, and pushed up his | me. 


hat. 
**Them’s 


the Gov’nor’s flowers. Want 


| some ?” 


The little woman only nodded, but her 
eyes grew large and round with wonder and 


| expectancy, as the man broke a white hough | could thrust it into. 


from the cherry tree, 
hyacinth bells. He put them in her hand, 
saying : 

‘Now run home, or that there young lady 
will be took up by the p'lice ; looks like she'd 
had a row.” 

The little woman had neither cyes nor ears 
for anything but the flowers. The man went 
back to his work, and she went slowly on. 
One block, two blocks, six blocks, then she 
came to a little triangular park at the inter- 
section of the streets—a very small park, with 
only grass and a few trees in it, and an iron 
drinking fountain for horses just outside the 
fence. Two dusty horses were drinking from 
the round iron bowl, and a dog was eagerly 
lapping the slender stream that spilled over 
upon the stones below. The little woman 
went into the park, and sat down under a 
tree. She was just beginning to be afraid she 
was lost, but she could not be very unhappy 
while she had her flowers. She sat very still 
looking at them, and to her great delight a | 


mander was immediately informed by an offi- 
cer, who, previ abmall hole in the door, 
saw the mat smoking. Without opening the 
door, he dispatchéd a messenger to the mem- 
bers of the commission, but, as the smoke be- 
came stronger and fire began to appear, it be- 
came neceasary to break the seals and open 
the door. No sooner was the air admitted 
than the mat began to burn with greater force, 
and presently burst into aflame. Mr. Georgi, 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, was ap- 
pointed to make further experiments, the re- 
sult of which confirmed the suspicion of spon- 
taneous combustion in the Russian official 
mind, in a remarkable degree. — Chambers’ 
Journal. 





From the Century. 
THE SWALLOW. 


—_—_— 


Skim o’er the tide 
And from thy pinions fling 
The sparkling water drops, 
Sweet child of spring! 
Bathe in the dying sunshine warm and bright, 
Till ebbs the last receding wave of light. 


Swift glides the hour, 
But what its flight to thee ’ 
Thine own is fleeter far; 
E’en now to me 
Thou seemst upon futurity anon 
To beckon thence the tardy present on. 


The eye in vain 
Pursues, with subtle glance, 
Thy dim, delirious course 
Through heaven's expanse : 
Vanished thy form upon the wings of thought, 
Ere yet its place the lagging vision caught. 


Again thou'’rt here, 
A slanting arrow sent 
From you fair-tinted bow, 
In promise bent; 
As when, erewhile, the gentle bird of love 
Poised her white wing the new-born land above. 


A seeming shade, 
Scarce palpable in form, 
Yet thine, alas, the change 
Of calm and storm! 
The veering passions of my stronger soul 
Alike the throbbings of thy heart control ; 


For day is done, 
And, cloyed of long delight, 
Like me thou welcomest 
The sober night; 
Like me, aweary, sinkest on that breast 
That woos all nature to her silent rest. 





For the New England Farmer. 


EXPERIENCES OF RUSSIAN TRAVEL. 

T left Berlin on a rainy May evening, and 
travelled all night to reach the frontier Rus- 
sian town. My seat was in a second-class 
carriage, my companions were German Jews, 
bound for Moscow, and my feelings were such 
as a dense cloud of tobacco smoke, hot air, 
and a babel of Israelitish gabble would sug- 
gest. Dusty, ugly and tired, I endured as 
best I could, six hours of the slowest travel. 
The sun came through the dense smoke of the 


ly into the depot at Verbalensk, the frontier 
customs-town. Out on the platform I found 
a crowd of excited people, all talking, and all 
engaged in dragging their luggage into the 
barn-like depot. Catching up my portman- 
| teau, I joined the crowd, and in the building 
| found the customs officers. Not caring to 
have the train move off without me, I button- 





holed a red-beard of a fellow, and handed him | 


my key. The box lid was opened, and after 
a hasty poking over, the key was returned to 
The ‘‘search” had done nothing better 
than to leave the imprint of the official's 
grimy fingers on my white necktie. 

Then I was directed to the round table 
where a half-dozen officials examined pass- 
ports. I gave mine to the first hand that I 
It passed around the ta- 
and a purple spike of | ble from hand to hand, and then one of the 


| 


| men—evidently the Chief—arose, and put his 


hand on my arm. All of the stories that I 
had heard of convicts being hustled off to Si- 
beria seemed to go flashing through my mind. 
Alexander is not to permit newspaper corres- 
yondents to come to Moscow! | thought, and 
| closed my lips with all of the determination 
that I could muster. 


Russ, ‘‘but your pass has no signature.” 
Imagine my consternation. Already the 
train that I was to take, was moving east- 
ward. I saw that I was suspected of trying 
to travel without a passport, or at least, of 
the crime of forgery. What could I do? 
The question was quickly answered by the of- 
ficer. I must return to Germany; no train 


der arrest. It was inevitable, and I trembled 
to think that the detention might be prolonged 
so that I might not get to Moscow in time to 
witness the coronation pageant. For five 


brown bee came sniffing at the white cups for | hours I borrowed trouble at a heavy rate of 


an instant, as he passed. Stretched on the 
grass near her was a boy—a big boy; the lit- 
tle woman would have called him aman. He 
had red hands and a sunburned face, and 
coarse, clumsy clothes. You would not have 
looked twice at him, but the little woman 
looked and looked, and saw he was crying. 
She looked again, and then crept a little near- 
er, holding her doll very tight. 

‘Does you want some of Goxl's flowers ?” 
she asked, holding the sweet things toward 
him. 

The boy took them eagerly—took them all ; 
but just as the little woman was going to ery, 
he gave them back to her, so she broke off a 


ess hyacinth, and gave them to him. The 
boy had but lately come to the city. He was 
hungry, he was friendless, he was ca dis- 
couraged, he had taken the first step down- 
ward. But when he smelt the familiar scent 
of cherry blossoms, and saw the pure, pitiful 
eyes of the little woman looking at him, it 
brought back the homely brown house among 
the hills, and the little sisters who believed in 
him and trusted him. 

“I'll try one day more,” he said, resolutely, 
‘‘and if I can't get work, I'll go home; I 
won't stay here and go to the bad.” 

Surely they were ‘‘God’s flowers” which 
the little woman had given him. 

She sat quietly under the tree, talking 
sometimes to her doll, and counting the bya- 
cinth bells over and over. She Shen now 
that she was lost, but was not really fright- 
ened. She felt sure some one would come 
by-and-by and find her. The market-house 
clock began to strike twelve. With the first 
stroke a babel of sounds broke in. Steam- 
whistles in every key, bells that clanged slow- 
ly, bells that rang wildly, clocks striking from 
a dozen steeples, and through them all the 
slow, deep boom of the market clock. The 
street was full of hurrying people, going home 
to dinner. Clattering over the pavement 
came an empty express wagon; the driver 
hesitated, then turned up to the brimming 
water basin, and let the big gray horse plunge 
his nose in the cool water. A flock of brown 
sparrows were taking shower-baths in the 
overtiow ; and as the driver waited, his eyes 
followed them with amusement from the wa- 
ter to the branches where they dried their 
feathers. What was that under the tree? <A 
child lying asleep on the grass ? 

‘Looks like my little woman,” said the 
driver, jumping over the fence, and coming 
up to the tree in three strides. 

‘*Sure’s you live, it’s herself,” he said, as 
he picked the little sleeper up in his arms. 
He stooped again for the doll, and thrust it 
head first into his pocket ; but the little hand 
clung to the flowers even in sleep. The big 
horse whisked them away, but with the jolting 
of the wagon the blue eyes opened. 

*“What do ye s'pose mother'll say?” asked 
the driver, pressing the soft cheek against 
his rough coat. ‘*Where was ye goin’, any- 
how ?” 

‘Just went a-walking,” said the little wo- 
man, ‘‘and I couldn’t go back ‘cause the house 
got lost.” 

When the terrified mother had assured her- 
self that her darling was safe and sound, when 
the little woman was eagerly crowding her 
withered flowers into her tin cup, the father 
looked up from his dinner to say : 

‘Curious how I happened to drive by the 
park, to-day; I haven't been that way for a 
week.” 

‘Tis His hand that leadeth me,” sang the 
little woman over her flowers. 

The father looked at the mother and nod- 
ded 
‘Might be,” he said, thoughtfully. 





_ Genecal Biseetiany, 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


In the spring of 1780, a fire was discovered 
on board a frigate off Cronstadt. After the 
severest scrutiny no cause for the fire could 
be found. The probability is, however, 
aba | in favor of spontaneous combustion ; 


for in the following year the frigate Maria, 
which also lay at Cronstadt, was found to be 
on fire. The fire was, however, early per- 


ceived and extinguished. After strict exam- 
ination nothing could be discovered as to its 
origin. A commission of inquiry was held, 
which finally reported that the fire was proba- 
bly caused by parcels of matting tied together 
with pack-thread, which were in the cabin 
where the fire broke out. It was found that 
the Is of matting contained Russian 
lampblack, prepared from fir-soot, moistened 
with hemp oil varnish. 

In consequence of this, the Russian Admir- 
alty gave orders for experiments to be made. 
8 of fir-wood soot into 
irty-five pounds of 















interest. 

The eastern train came at ten minutes be- 
fore twelve. 
take my box to the carriage, but the official 
with the red beard came to my side, with the 
ever polite bow. My box would be cared for, 
he told me; I must not touch it. I was sol- 
emnly escorted to the train by the official, 
and when we entered a vacant carriage, the 
door was locked by my companion. I was in 


| way to escape, even if I had cared to escape. 

made two or three abortive attempts at 
conversation, but the man stolidly shook his 
head. After a two hours’ ride we rolled into 
| a quiet German town—name forgotten, but of 
| no consequence—quarters of a German at- 
tache of the Berlin oflice. Alighting I was 
escorted to the office of this man, a tall, grey 
fellow, with deep eyes, who shook his head at 
my escort. The pass was handed to him, and 
signed with a spluttering pen. Both men 
bowed to me. 

‘Two roubles!” said the German, still 
holding my precious document. ‘Three rou- 
bles!” quoth the Russian, with another bow. 
The two for the signature, the thxee for the 
| escort—and I did not dare demur. One of 
my five ten-rouble notes came out of my purse 
with difficulty. Neither official could 
change, and I was directed to a cadaverous- 





information that he was a money-changer. 


ly, and then returned it. 

**] want the change for it,” I said. ‘‘Huh!” 
the fellow grunted: ‘It is torn. See?” 
pointing to a missing corner of the greasy pa- 
per. ‘*Well!” I said, impatiently. ‘‘Sor- 
ry,” was the answer, ‘‘but we cannot make it 
worth ten roubles!” 

After a series of grunts, he answered that 


In a trice 1 made up my mind that he was a 
rascal, and snatching the bill from his claws, 


side. ‘I cannot get change,” Isaid. ‘That 
man depreciates this bill. Nothing shall you 
have unless that is worth its face value!” 


the note from me. 
ture are there! It is worth ten roubles!” 
Drawing his revolver, he ran across the 
room. Gesticulations, oaths, and fiery re- 
criminations passed between the two men, and 
a climax was reached when the revolver was 
fired. The ball went crashing through the 
ss and when the smoke cleared away, 


sian some money. ‘To add to my excitement, 
the train for Moscow came in, and the Ger- 
man was off of his stool at the moment, hur- 
rying me to the carriage, and yelling at the 
Russian to hasten with the change. The lat- 
ter, with a parting kick at the Jew, rushed to 
my side as grasped the railing of the car- 
riage, and politely removed his hat as he 
handed me th 

and a three; making five.” 

Thanking him, I sprang on board and found 
a seat. There was no hurry, as the train had 
to make a switch, and you can imagine my 
vexation when looking through the window I 
saw the three fellows—Russian, German and 
Jew-—drinking together at a platform counter, 
and laughing immoderately as they did so. 
Then I looked at my change. Instead of five 
roubles, I held in my hand two half-rouble 
notes ! 

Talk about being fleeced! The affair had 
cost me nine roubles, and two more went to 
pay for my ticket. Eleven roubles—nine dol- 
ars—out of pocket! Of course I was mad; 
and when the carriage guard informed me that 


that the signature affixed in the German town 
was not at all necessary, I was the maddest 
man in Russia. At Verbalensk I made a 
complaint, which was formally written down 
in a blue book. It ended there, but the ser- 
vice of the official who drew up the paper, 
cost me three roubles more. Ten Jollars 
lost! Just think of it, and laugh, if you want 
to. My portmanteau I found all right, much 
to my surprise. 

I calmed down after leaving Verbalensk, 
and resigned myself to my loss. The guard 
informed me that the train would arrive in 
Moscow at daybreak, and with dreams of the 
coronation running through my brain, I went 
to sleep at six o'clock. My eyes were hardly 
closed, when the train came to a sudden stop 
that almost threw me from my seat. There 
was a blockade just ahead, a freight collision, 
adozen cars smashed up. ‘Delayed, of 
course. Our train reversed, and we were 
summarily backed a mile to the station at 
Koursk. There was no alternative but to 
spend the night there, as the train could not 

till morning. I proposed to one of 
my fellow-passengers, a young student from 
Vienna, that we get out of the car-smoke, and 
find lodgings at a hotel. “Carry your 
Handgepack? Carry your Handgepack?” 
screamed a dozen porters as we went out on 
the platform. ‘No, no!” I answered, hold- 
ing on to my portmanteau witha tight grip. 
A dozen styles of profanity followed us as a 
oe twice that number of aa 

ye?” from the street passers, offset the oa’ 
hed qui hotel-hunt 
e uite an experience at -hunt- 
ing. Veapeosing slowly down the principal 
under of lindens, we stared at the 
white houses, and into small 


and con- 





locomotive at seven o'clock, as we crept slow- | 


“*T regret it, sir,” the officer said, in suave | 


until noon; meanwhile I was ‘‘taken up,” un- | 


I hastened to find a porter to | 


charge of a Russian officer, and there was no | 


make | 
looking Jew ata desk in a corner, with the | 


The Jew took my note, looked at it careless- | 


he ‘‘might give seven roubles for the bill.” | 


I recrossed the room to the Russian official's | 


“Oh, rascal!” cried the red-beard, taking | 


**The number and _signa- | 


saw the Jew on his knees handing the Rus- | 


e change, saying: ‘*A two note, | 


my passport was signed all right at first, and | 





wide door, we discovered a baize-covered ta- 
ble set with white dishes and a bottle, which 
we thought to be the bar. Entering, we 
found ourselves in a church, and determined 
the table to be for the communion. We 
stopped a minute to look about us, up into 
the dark blue dome studded with gilt stars, 
around us at the tinsel, draperies, and rudely 
cut statues. Only one man was there, and he 
was a priest, with a high cap, who forthwith 
demanded our business, and curtly directed 
us to an inn in the next block. 

We found the hotelat once. The landlord, 
a man with remarkably fat, red ears, showed 
us to a room with a carpetless floor, two win- 
dows, two chairs, two beds, two wash-dishes, 
and a stand that held an oil lamp, a match- 
tray, and—a spittoon. The atmosphere was 
tobacco smoke. The pillows were bare, hav- 
ing stains of oiled hair. The bedsteads were 
tall, rough structures; the floor squeaked like 
a fiddle. But the supper was good, and we 
did not mind the room. After the cloth was 
removed, we played dice and told stories un- 
til nine deck; then we retired. My room- 
mate was soon in dreamland, and in the quiet, 
broken only by a baby’s crying down stairs, I 
reviewed the events of the day in my mind, 
and presently dropped asleep. 

It must have been after midnight when | 
was awakened by the sensation that our room 
had been entered by some person. The floor 
creaked slightly, and, Oh, horrors! some- 
thing had me by the toes! something was 
rustling about my clothing, and something 
was cutting my ear. I yelled, ‘Nibilists!” 
and jumped out of bed, followed by my com- 
| panion. Over went one of the chairs, and 
| prostrate fell poor Flansburgh. I grasped a 
| match and struck a light. The invaders were 
| there. They had six legs. The room was 
| swarming with great, bloated cockroaches. 
If | abhor anything, it is a cockroach. And 

here were thousands+perhaps tens of thous- 
ands—on the floor, on the walls, on our cloth- 
ing, and on the beds. Before we could catch 
| breath, the door was burst unceremoniously 
open, and the landlord and his ears appeared 
unto us. 

“No fighting, sirs! No fighting in my 
house !” he cried, flourishing a very emphatic 
coach whip. 

“Fighting!” yelled Flansburgh. ‘“‘I 
wouldn't fight one of those darling beetles !” 





ta!” I added. 

“Oh, only bugs!” growled the inn-keeper. 
“I thought you had a fight!” He was retir- 
ing, but we kepthim. Nosleep for us in that 
room; and, greatly to the surprise of the man 
of bugs, we asked for, and paid our bills, and 
then left the inn. We felt our way in the 
darkness to the depot, but could not get with- 
| in a carriage at that hour, so we bunked on 
the platform. After painful efforts I obtained 
sleep, and when the sun rose I was dreaming 
| of a cockroach with a red beard, that kept 
| tearing off the corners of paper roubles. 

All in due time, without further misadven- 
ture, we arrived in Moscow. Two days 
elapsed before the coronation, and in that 


| ter. 

Friday, early in the gray morning, | went 
to the post office, a news packet in my hand 
to be sent off. Up six stairs and through a 
swing door, I entered a stifling room, filled 
with people awaiting their turn at the window. 
Packed in, like sardines in a box, were Rus- 
sians, Jews, Poles, and men and women of 
many other nationalities, all quiet, aid pa- 
tiently impatient. 
line, | was soon hemmed in by later comers, 
with nothing before me but the backs of peo- 
ple. It was tremendously hot, and as I 
moved step by step toward the window, I felt 
dizzy and tired. After an hour, I came face 
to face with the post official at the window. 
Then ensued a dialogue between us: ‘‘Where 
is it for?” as he took the packet. ‘*Eng- 


land.” What are the contents®” ‘‘News 
matter.” ‘Contain any writing, by you?” 
Yes.” It was handed back witha grulf, 
‘*You must sew it in oil-cloth.” ‘*But-——” | 
hesitate. ‘‘Move on! Move on! Make 


room !” 

Naturally I was wrathy, but I said nota 
| word. Before noon I was back again, with 
the packet stitched in oil-cloth in conformity 
to Russian postal law. Again the tedious 
waiting, two hours this time, for the crowd 


was greater. 
window with defiant eyes. It was examined 
narrowly, and—then returned again. In a 
malign sort of a way, the official pronounced 
doom. 


my second 


you inform yourself of the regulations !” 
turned away insolently, and choking with an- 
ger, | was pushed aside. 

On the occasion of my third visit, an hour 


the wax over the ends of the string. It was 
all right then, and I was directed to the next 
window to obtain stamps. There I found a 
little dapper man, who turned the package 
over in his jewelled hand, and then—just 
think, after all I had gone through—then, 
coolly cut the string and the stitching, and 
proceeded to examine the contents. This oc- 
cupied several minutes, during which my writ- 
ing was carefully read, once or twice a pen 
was drawn through some objectionable sen- 
tence, and one sheet that contained an allu- 
| sion to Nihilism, was dropped into the waste- 
basket. A bow showed that the post might 
safely carry the packet. Then the oil-cloth 
cover was attacked, and no dynamite being 
found in it, it was replaced on the corrected 
letter, the government stamp was aflixed, and 
| then I gave my name to be written in a dirty 
| ledger, and paid the postage. That was the 
governmental surveillance of the mails at the 
time of the coronation, of which, perhaps, you 
| may have heard a rumor. 

Friday evening I learned that some two 
miles out of the city, lived an old friend, one 
M. Frecinet, who had once held an under po- 

{ sition in the News rooms. He had suffered 
| some injury, and was now living on what was 
| called **The Waste,” with his brother, who is 
| a perrt maes, or small farmer. In the morn- 
| ing, it being unexceptionally pleasant, I 


thought that I would ride out and see the old 
| Frenchman. I left the hotel—a real hotel, 
| without a cockroach—and walked to the cab- 
house, where | obtained no carriage, but a seat 
| in a post-chaise, instead. 

| Now you do not know what a post-chaise 
| is, and I hope you never will. It is a wood- 
| en box, high at the back and low in front, 


mounted on a pair of cart-wheels. The seat 


who was visiting America, and who desired to 
meet the President. The preliminary ar- 
rangements were inade, and Buchanan was 
anxious that the President should make a 
good impression. Entering his room, Bu- 
chanan found the President clad in a coarse 
wrapper, his feet thrust into 7 rs, and 
smoking a corn-cob pipe. ‘‘Mr. President, 
said the future President, ‘‘do you not know 
that a lady will be here to see you, and do you 
not think that some change in your costume 
would be proper?” ‘‘Buck,” said Jackson, 
laconically, ‘‘down in Tennessee there was a 
man who got rich by attending to his own 
business.” Buchanan was in despair, but he 
need not have been, for when the visitor ar- 
rived Jackson was arrayed in formal black, 
his slippers had given place to pumps, and for 
an hour he entertained the English lady with 
so much skill, and his manner was marked by 
such courtly gentleness, that she went away 
charmed and astonished, declaring that she 
had never met a more polished gentleman than 
President Jackson. 


THE LARGE LIBERTIES AND EXCLU- 
SIVE TEA-PARTIES OF TURKISH 
WOMEN. 


Turkish women are not shut up. They go 
out when they please. If a husband meets his 
wife in the street he makes no sign of recogni- 
tion. If he perceives her halting before a 
draper’s stall, and gazing at silks dearer than 
he can afford, he must possess his soul in re- 
cognition, muttering *‘Mash Allah.” This 
respect for women prevails also in the home 
circle, and it comes natural to the Mussulman, 
who has been taught from boyhood to behave 
courteously to the softer sex. 

Turkish girls are unaffectedly 
Those of the lower class who are engaged as 
servants in the houses of Frank residents are 
much preferred to Greeks or Armenians for 
their excellent behavior, cleanliness, 
gard for truth. Looking upon marriage as 
their natural destiny, they are careful of their 
reputations, and when married make first-rate 
housewives. No doubt a tourist who com- 
pared the Turkey of to-day with that of 
twenty-five years ago, would find some de- 
partures from the strictly womanly reserve 
which used to be the universal rule. The 
mistress of the harem dresses much like a 


modest. 





“It is as bad as the Black Hole of Calcut- | 


Taking my place in the | 


I handed the packet into the | 


“The thing requires a | 
| seal; and mind you not to come here until | 


He | 


later, | presented the parcel with a seal on 


French lady, nowadays; reads novels, and 
| plays the piano; though she has some gor- 
geous Turkish costumes which she dons upon 
state occasions, such as the calvas, when she 
| entertains other ladies. Calva means a cake, 
| but it has come to designate a party at which 
| that dainty is eaent. 

When a Turkish lady gives a calva, her 
husband is excluded from the harem while 
the strange women are in the house. These 
guests begin to arrive toward six o'clock, ac- 


| groes carrying lanterns and bringing their 
children with them. Closely muffled, they 
divest themselves of their burnouses in the 


which they have brought with them in bags. 


| with pink wax candles, and scented with fra- 
grant pastilles. There is no kissing or hand- 
shaking between the hostess and her guests ; 
but each lady as she comes in, lifts her hand 
gracefully to her heart, her lips, and her 
brow, which means, “I am devoted to you 
| with heart, mouth and mind.” This mode of 
salutation, when smilingly performed, is very 
pretty. The greetings being ended, the com- 
pany seat themselves on chairs if there be any 
| Frank ladies present ; if not, they betake 
themselves to the divans and carpets, while 
the children go off together to be regaled in 
some other room. 
Cigarettes, coffee and sweetmeats are hand- 





and re- | 


companied by their maid servants, and ne- | 


ante-room, and put on delicate satin slippers, 


time I had experiences enough to fill this let- | Ihe reception rooms are brilliantly lighted | 


ed round, and, while these things are being | 


discussed, the ladies are bound to pay 


one |} 


another compliments about their respective | 


dresses, which are sure to be most sumptuous, 
and, indeed, are sometimes worth a fortune. 
After the coffee, dancing girls are introduced, 
and at this stage of the proceedings the elder- 
ly ladies generally settle down to cards and 
backgammon. In some houses where Christ- 
ian manners have penetrated, a lady pianist 
rattles off waltzes and operatic music to 
amuse the company; but this does not ex- 
clude the performances of the native dancing 
girls, whose gyrations and music with tam- 
bourines and castanets, are much appreciated. 
These almees are seldom older than fourteen 
years, and no married woman ever joins the 
dance. 


EAST INDIAN SUPERSTITION. 

Charms and propitiatory offerings are more 
relied on than medicines, in sickness and pes- 
tilence ; and this offering to the gods, accom- 
panied with many prayers and incantations, 
is placed on the highway in the implicit belief 
that the malady of the person in whom they 
are interested will leave him and take to an- 
other, generally supposed to be the first per- 
son who comes across the magic collection of 
articles. Visitations of cholera are attempted 
| to be averted by processions of village maid- 
| ens carrying garlands of flowers or other of- 
| fering to the god presiding over their hamlet. 
| Some years ago, while cholera was virulently 
raging in the upper Provinces, a curious case 
was brought betore the magistrates, in which 
the inhabitants of two neighboring villages 


| May. 


were charged with being concerned in a seri- | 


ous affray. 
a miniature cart, and placing an image, as 
they supposed, of the cholera, in it, they 
dragged it to the precincts of a neighboring 
village, the inhabitants of which, having been 
forewarned, forcibly resisted the entrance of 
the unwelcome visitor. Had, however, the 
little chariot got within their boundaries in 


spite of their wishes and efforts, they would | 
a | edy for cleansing and purifying the blood. 


not have rested until they had dragged it to 


The villagers of one hamlet made | 


another village, where probably a similar | 


scene would have occurred. 
supposed that amid so superstitious a people, 


believed to have wonderful efficacy, and some 
of these compounds are of so deleterious a na- 
ture that persons partaking of them have been 
known to die from their effects. Some em- 
ploy amulets for the purpose of captivating 
hearts, these talismans being constructed in a 


| variety of ways—one being a tablet, on which 


is two inches high, and for its back the pas- | 


| senger uses his luggage. Imagine such a 
| jump-cart, with one’s feet stretched 
| straight, and the driver running his horses 
| over the rough roads. My bones suffered 
| something worse than rack torture, and I felt 
as if | was in the hands of the very Inquisi- 
tion. ‘To add to the discomforts of the posi- 
tion, my eyes sought out the face of the driv- 
er—a repulsive, ferocious face, bushy browed, 
bristly bearded, and made horrible by red 
| eyes, and a crown-cut cap above it. 

Only a short distance outside the city limits, 
we entered upon an avenue densely shaded by 
dark green firs, with here and there an inter- 
| val of rocks and stunted birches. Not even a 
| peasant’s hut was in sight, and the place was 

both wild and solitary. 
ally looked at me. Presently he said, inter- 
| rogatively, ‘‘You are English ?” and observed, 
| ‘*English have lots of money, gold, silver and 


got 

na moment I concluded that the Jehu was 

a Nihilist, robber, rascal; and every time that 

| could see his red eyes glow, | trembled. 
My pistols I had left at the city hotel, and | 
was defenceless in his power. ‘‘Have youa 
watch?” he asked, gruffly; and when | 
showed it to him he said, curtly: ‘‘] mean to 
have such a watch, you!” 

The blood rushed to my head. The chaise 
| had stopped suddenly, and the driver turned 
| around to look at me. ‘‘Ah!” I thought in 
agony, ‘‘mny friends will hear no more from me ! 
I am to be murdered!” Cowering down, and 
forgetting to use the language that the driver 
understood, I cried: ‘‘Mercy, mercy!” He 
only smiled sardonically. Laying down the 
reins, with his eyes still on me, he put his 
hand under his coat. I could not stir, but I 
could scream. 

“Ob, murder! help! murder !” 

‘‘You have a fine voice,” he observed, in 
his language, and at the word he brought out 
a huge clasp-knife. A _ glittering blade 
clicked as he opened it. Still he looked at 
me. 

Again I yelled for mercy, and began to 

ray. My eyes were fixed abstractedly on 
bis. and I saw him bend down and whet the 
knife on his boot ; then he put his hand in his 
pocket, and moved nearer to me. He pro- 
duced a little square of brown mass. It was 
not dynamite, but a plug of tobacco. With 
the formidable knife he whittled off a piece of 
the compressed weed, and put it in his mouth. 
The knife was restored to Cis belt, and _pick- 
ing up his reins, he drove on. I congratulat- 
ed myself on all being well, when, with an 
oath, he pulled out a bottle, and said, ‘‘Here, 
drink!” I mechanically obeyed, and knew 
no more until I was awakened by the hand of 
M. Frecinet on my shoulder. 

I had not been poisoned; my money and 
watch were all safe; I was in my friend’s 
house. ‘‘Ha, ha!” he said; ‘Old Yemk 
says monsieur took a heavy drink! Not used 
to wodki, and it made you drunk!” ‘But - 
Nihilist — poison!” I gas Slowly the 
Frenchman comprehended all, and then how 
he did laugh. ‘Why, Monsieur!” he 
squealed, ‘told Yemk is a good, honest fel- 
low, a fine man!” But I do not consider red 
eyes or a red beard, the index of an honest 
Russian, although the driver was  amtogad 
tured chap, after all. W. H. Morse. 

Nijni Novgorod, May 31, 1883. 


ea. 





Oup Hicxory'’s Manners.—In a recent 
henview General Simon Cameron told this 
One of the Maryland Carrols, mar- 
ried into a titled English family, had a friend 





is inscribed a magic square, and set as a ring 
or bracelet ; others are written on thin plates 
of metal, or upon paper folded up and worn 


upon the person; while a third consists of | 


particular roots, creepers, leaves, etc., gath- 


It may well be 


| love-charms and philters of various kinds are | - 


ered with many ceremonials, and tied up in 


small bags. The efficacy of these charms is 


| based on the idea that certain objects and cer- 


out | 


tain rites and ceremonies have an inherent or 
mysterious power existing in themselves, of 
producing wonderful results. 
there are six descriptions of charms or muntras 


—the marun muntra has the power of taking | 


| away life; mohun muntra produces ocular or 


| auricular illusions ; 


The driver occasion- | 


| 





stumbhum muntra stops 
what is in motion; akershun muntra calls or 
makes present anything ; washekurum muntra 
has the power of enthralling, and oochatrun 
muntra of causing bodily injury short of 
death.— Chambers’ Journal. 


SLANG. 

Of late years, especially since the abolition 
of what were called the taxes on knowledge, 
viz., the excise duty on paper and the newspa- 
per stamp, and the consequent establishment 
of the penny press, many new words have 
been introduced by the rapid and careless, 
and also by the semi-educated penmen who 
cater for the daily and weekly press. A num- 
ber of old English words—current in the Uni- 
ted States—have been re-introduced into 
English with the gloss of a novelty, 
but also with the unmistakable stamp of vul- 
garity broadly impressed upon them. And 
not alone in the press, but in society. Men of 
education, some of them moving in high or 
the highest circles, have condescended to re- 
peat in their daily or customary conversation 
the language of costermongers and of grooms 
and jockeys, and to use it as if it were good 
English. The basest slang of the streets is 
but too frequently heard among educated peo- 
ple, who ought to know better than to use it, 
and it has invaded the forum and the Senate—if 
it have not yet penetrated into the pulpit. 
*Bloke,” ‘duffer,” and ‘‘cad” are words fa- 
miliar to aristocatic lips. ‘‘Who is that aw- 
fully fine filly?” says Fitznoodle to his com- 
panion at an evening party ; ‘*she's dreadfully 
nicely groomed!” As if the fine girl had just 
been trotted out of the stable, after a careful 
eurrycombing or rubbing down. Even ladies 
—but fortunately not gentlewomen—have 
caught the contagion of vulgarity from their 
husbands, lovers, or brothers, and defiled their 
fair lips with what is called fast language, 
and with words, which, if they only knew 
their meaning and origin, they might blush to 
pronounce—if blushing were still in fashion. 
— Gentleman's Magazine. 





A Founpation ror a Romance.—Not 
long ago a rich man died in Brussels, leaving 
nearly all his fortune to a young woman who 
was entirely unacquainted with him. This 
is how it came to pass. He was a very ec- 
centric man, and set out like Diogenes in 
search of an honest man. His tub was an 
omnibus, and his lantern a small coin. Inthe 
omnibus he used to take his seat every day 
near the conductor, and always showed him- 
self very obliging in passing up the money of 
passengers and returning the change, but to 
the latter he always managed to add a frane 
or half franc. Then he would watch them to 
whom it came. They would count it care- 
fully, notice the extra coin, and invariably 
slip it into their pockets. No one had any 
thought of the poor conductor, whose meagre 
salary of three francs a day could ill support 
such aloss. Butatlasta young woman 
hers back with, ‘‘Conductor, you have given 
me half a franc too much.” Diogenes, de- 
lighted, followed her home, made inquiries, 
and as the answers were satisfactory, made 
his will in her favor, though he never gave 
her warning that her half franc was going to 





bring her half a million. 


In ( rujerat | 








Avit and Ziumor. 


A SEA TURN. 





BY EDWARD A. CHURCH. 





Hurrah for the sea—where the chowders be 
And the seulpin winds his horn! 

Where the star-fish shine thro’ the spumy brine, 
And the mammoth oysters yawn! 

For the barnacle blows and the conger crows 
As we chase the pickled prawn. 


Then roll out the Captain's gig, my lads! 
Let the bobstay harnessed be! 

With the breeze abaft and fore and aft 
We'll drive o’er the wind-whipped sea. 


Hear the bo’s’n shout—*Let the port hatch out! 
Haul the aft davits taut! 

Like snowy clouds spread the white, white shrouds 
Where the dead-light’s gleam is caught! 

Belay the keel till the compass heel 
And the water-line runs short!" 


The main-sheet fills with a mad monsoon, 
We have furled the fore-crosstree, 

And so tightly laced the vessel's waist, 
As we skim o’er the creamy sea. 


The sea-gulls shriek from the for’ard peak 
As the shrimp go prancing by, 

And the mermaite coy kiss the whistling buoy, 
While the urchin pipes his eye; 

The dog-tish bark at the tipsy shark 
And the halibut join the cry. 


Then cheer, mates, cheer, as the good ship speeds, 
Till we make the hawser gee! 

For the wind in the sail blows a martin-gale, 
And we plow the furrowed sea. 


Ho, binnacle! fly from the capstan high! 
Make the mizzen-scuppers fast! 

By the lanyard’s light thro’ the nasty night 
We will scud before the mast; 

For the breeze is a-lee and the rover is free 
And a schooner of beer has passed. 


Hurrah for the ship! Hurrah for the crew! 
Merry, merry boys are we— 

And our course is pressed for the Nor-sou-west 
As we rise on the yeasty sea. 





HE WAS A STUMBLING-BLOCK. 

Negroes are sometimes very careful not to 
say anything to injure the reputation of a 
neighbor. A gentleman stopped at a cabin 
where an old negro woman lived, and while 
waiting for one of the children to get a bucket 
of fresh water, entered into conversation with 
her concerning the crop prospects. 

“I did hab fo’ or five fine hogs,” said the 
old woman, ‘‘but da’s dwindled down till I 
ain’t got but one now.” 

‘*Somebody steal them ?” 

‘I neber talks “bout my neighbors, an’ I 
doan like ter say what become of de shoats. 
I neber makes mischief, I doesn't.” 

**Did the hogs die ?” 

‘*‘Dey muster died; but yer ain’t agwine ter 
git me ter say nothin’ agin my neighbors. De 
man what libed up dar is dead now, and I 
ain't agwine to say nuthin’ agin him. De 
hogs disappeared away from heah while dat 
man was libin’: but I ain't agwine ter say 
nuthin’ agin him.” 

‘Do you think that he took them ?” 

‘*Mister, dat man’s dead, and I doan wanter 
ter say nuthin’ agin him; but let me tell yer, 
while dat man was libin’ he was a stumblin’ 
block ter hogs."—Arkansas Traveller. 


E1aur members of the Stone family, in | 


Tennessee, on their way to church in an ox 
wagon, were run away with by a yoke of oxen 
and all tumbled into a creek without injury 
This little spread gave a local paper a chance 
to say that was one of the occasions where no 
Stone was left unturned in the effort to hear 
the gospel. 

A Frencuman, living in Louisiana, whose 
wife deserted him, amused his neighbors by 
telling how he got her back without trouble. 
‘Did I run after her and her to come 
back?” he dramatically asked. ‘‘No, I did 
not run after her. I zhust publish in ze pa- 
paire zat I have drawn fifty tousand dollars in 
ze lottery, and she vas back much quicker as 
no time.” 


beg 


‘Ser here, landlord, didn’t you advertise 
an entire absence of flies and mosquitoes at 
this place?” ‘Certainly, sir; but those ad- 
vertisements were prepared in March, and | 
assure you in the most solemn manner that we 
weren't troubled in the least until the last of 
If you had only come up here in April 
you would have had a glorious time.”—/e- 
troit Free Press. 


A You NG 
‘‘there are too many lawyers in the country.” 
Ob no, my boy; there aren't too many law- 
yers. ‘There aren't half enough clients, that’s 
all.— Burlinyton Hawkeye. 


Sornronta—Certainly, slang is always ob- 
jectionable. Instead of saying ‘*A dead give 
away” we would advise you to say a posthu- 
mous donation— Somerville Journal. 
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NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETINE 


Tue Great Biooo Puriricr 


PAIN AND DISEASE. 








Can we expect to enjoy good health when bad or 
corrupt humors circulate with the blood, causing pain 
and disease, and these humors, being deposited through 
the entire body, produce pimples, eruptions, ulcers, 
indigestions, costiveness, headache, neuralgia, rheu 
matism, and numerous other complaints? Remove 
the cause by taking VEGETINE, the most reliable rem 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 


2teopso0 


SUMMER 


Imprudences, 


ARE SURE TO BRING 
ON SUMMER DISEASES 














INDIGESTION, 

DIARRHEA, | 

DYSENTERY, 

COLIC, 

CRAMPS, 

BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 

FEVERS, &c., &c. 
BUT 


Perry Davis's Pain Killer 
Drives TuEem Away. 
Drives Tuem Away. 
Drives Tuem Away. 











| DON'T BE WITHOUT PAIN KILLER. 
BUY OF ANY DRUGGIST. 








Jy 28,30 


SOLID 
TESTIMONY 
FOR 

HORSE OWNERS. 


Lameness. 

“The best preparation ever offered to the public for 
lameness in horses,” says Richard T. Haley, of Somer- 
ville, Mass., “is Ellis’s Spavin Cure.” 

Wind Galls. 

“I have used Ellis’s Spavin Cure for wind-galls on 
my horse,” says Nathaniel Morse, of Pembroke, Mass., 
“and with perfect success.”’ Try it, and you'll say so, 
too. . 





E Sore Foot. 

Mr. W. White, of Brockton, Mass., sends us this 
cheering news: ‘A sore broke out in the bottom of 
my horse's foot, and extended through the top. Ellis’s 
Spavin Cure has cured it perfectly.” 

Splints. 

From the city of Boston, Digby Co., Nova Scotia, 
Mr. David Lumberston writes: “A kick from a man 
raised a large splint on my stallion, “Crown Prince,” 
Ellis’s Spavin Cure, cured it.” 

Ring Bone. 

The Rev. W. L. Parker, Pastor of St. Mary’s Bay 
Baptist Church, of Barton, Nova Seotia, says: “Two 
bottles of Ellis’s Spavin Cure have cured my horse of 
ring-bone.”’ All patrons are its friends. 

Spavins, Sprains, &c. 

Mr. D. W. Beckler, of Hancock Square, Bunker Hill 
District, Boston, says: “Ellis’s Spavin Cure is the 
most successful remedy ever used in my stables for 
Spavins, Wind-galis, Sprains, &c.”" 

Our $5. and $10. assortments of Ellis’ reliable Horse 
Remedies, should be in every stable. Send for “His. 
tory of the Horse” and testimonials. 

ELLIS SPAVIN CURE Co., 
50 Sudbury St., Boston, and 276 Fourth Av., N. Y. 2t29 


 . DIAMOND 
DYES. 


Any eas — & <1 
Best Dyes Ever Made. 
ae FOR SILK, WOOL, OR COTTON. “ee 

DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RACS, 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, or any fabric or 
fancy article easily and perfectly colored to any 
shade. Black, Brown, Green, Blue, Rearlet, 
Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Olive 
Green, Terra Cotta and 20 other best colors. 
Warranted Fast and Durable. Each package will 
color one to four 1bs. of goods. If you have never 
used Dyes try these once. You will be delighted. 
Sold by druggists, or send us 10 cents and any 
color wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored samples 
and a set of fancy cards sent for a 3c. stamp. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington, Vt, 


GOLD and SILVER PAINT. 


Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 

Por gilding Fancy Lamps, 
Chandeliers, and forall kinds of work. 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and only 
10ets. a package,at the ann Ub, Dectatanve 
WELLS, : Ve. 
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INTERESTING TO 


DAIRYMEN. 


Humiston Food Preservative is a 


REX MAGNUS the 
new discovery which has been perfected after years 
of study and research and is now offered to the public 
as a safe, sure and harmless preparation which can be 
depended upon to absolutely preserve and keep all 
kinds of meat, poultry, fish, milk, cream, eggs and 
vegetable juices fresh and sweet in all climates and all 
seasons without any alteration in their taste or ap- 


pearance. 


Do not confound this with the 





worthless compounds which have 





preceded it. This succeeds where 





all others have failed. 





There have been at different times several worthless 
mixtures offered to the public which have pretended 
to accomplish this great result, but they have signally 
failed. This is probably because their projectors have 
tried to preserve everything with one compound. A 


really scientific man would know better than this 


Different Brands Necessary. 
The 


character and component parts, and for their sure and 


lifer in their nature, 


various kinds of Mod di 


safe preservation different required, 


Prof. Humiston has kept this point in view and for the 


antiseptics are 


various classes of food the company makes nine differ 
They 
do not claim that what is designed for one thing will 


ent preparations or brands of Rex MAaGnes 
preserve another, nor do they claim for any of their 
preparations any more than they will perform. 


A Solid Test. 


Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, the noted chemist of the 
Scientific Department of Yale College, procured cream 
from a farm 3 miles north of New Haven, Conn. It 
had been collected and saved from Ave milkings of the 
three therefore, 


mixved, very difficult to keep. 


days previous, and was, being #0 


How it was Done. 


A pint of this was treated with “Pearl,” a special 
brand of Rex Magnus, adapted specially for the preser- 
vation of cream. After treatment it was placed in a 
glass jar and sealed, at 3 o'clock of the afternoon of 
January 31st, 1883, and at 5 P. M. (or 2 hours later) o/ 
the same day, the untreated portion of this cream was 
found to he 


sour 


Seventeen Days Test. 


At the hanquet held at the New Haven House, 1? 


days thereafter (long enough to send all over Europe, 
this jar of treated cream was opened, and the contents 
were (with the exception of a slight mold on top 
found to be persectly natural and sweet, whilst it ren 
dered the coffee luscious The 
of the apartment (Prof 
in which this cream underwent this test, was 70 deg 


average temperature 


Johnson's private laboratory 


Fahr. 
Keeps Thirty to Fifty-Nine Days. 


Edward Burnett's Deerfoot Farm cream has been 
sent to Europe to different responsible people who re 
port that from thirty to fifty-nine days after it was 


treated with “Rex” in Boston it was caten in England, 
Italy 


were consecutively opened and used by Joshua Blake, 


and Switzerland sweet and perfect! Six jars 
of Boston, on a recent trip to the Mediterranean, 

steamer Archimide of the Florio line of Italian 
the first. 


in the 


steamers, and the last was as good as 


A Great Want Supplied. 


REX MAGNUS supplies the great want felt by dairy 
men. It will keep the milk fresh and sweet for a week 
or longer until itis used. It will keep the cream as 
above. It keep the butter so that it will 
reach the consumer in just as fine condition as when it 
Hundreds of tons of butter every 
This loss 


shown will 
leaves the dairy 
year become rancid and are sold for grease 
all falls on the producer and it may be avoided by the 


| use of Rex Magnus 


Tasteless, Harmless, Simple. 
It is perfectly harmless and imparts no taste whatever 
to the easy 
and the 


articles treated with it The use of it is 
directions so simple that a child can follow 
? 


them 
Get It and Try It. 


You do not have to buy a costly recipe 
right, We sell neither one other ! 
If your grocer, druggist or general store keeper 


hor county 


nor the 


does not have it in stock, we will mail you a sample 


package prepaid by mail or express as we prefer 
Name your express office. 

The various brands and their retail prices are as fol 
lows: “Viandine” for preserving meats, poultry, fish 
and game, 50 cts. per bh. “Ocean Wave” for oysters, 
clams, lobsters, fish, &c., 50 ets. per . “Pearl” for 
“Snow Flake’ for milk, butter 


“Queen” for eggs, $1.00 per 


cream, $1.00 per bb. 
and cheese, 
ih. “Aqua-Vit#” for medical purposes and for keep 
ing fluid extracts, #1.00 per t%. ‘“Anti-Ferment,”’ 
“Anti-Mold” and “ Anti-Fly,”’ 50 cents each. 


50 cts. per hb 


The Humiston Food Preserving Co., 
72 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Rev. Father Wilds’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city missionary 
in New York, and brother of the late eminent Judge 
Wilds, of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, writes as 
follows : 

“78 E. 64th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 

Messrs. J. C. AYER & Co., Gentlemen: 

Last winter I was troubled with a most uncomforta- 
ble itching humor, affecting more especially my limbs, 
which itched so intolerably at night and burned go in- 
tensely that I could scarcely bear any clothing over 
them. I was also a sufferer from a severe catarrh and 
catarrhal cough; my appetite was poor, and my sys 
tem a good deal run down. Knowing the value of 
AYER’S BARSAPARILLA, by observation of many other 
cases, and from persona! use in former years, f began 
taking it for the above named disorders. My appetite 
improved almost from the first dose. After a short 
time the fever and itching were allayed, and all signs 
of irritation of the skin disappeared. My catarrh and 
cough were also cured by the same means, and m 
eneral health greatly improved, until it is now excel- 
ent. I feel a hundred per cent. stronger, and I attrib- 
ute these results to the use of the Sarsaparilla, which 
I recommend with all contidence as the best blood 
medicine ever devised. I took it in small doses three 
times a day, and used, in all, leas than two bottles. IL 
place these facts at your service, hoping their publica- 
tion —_ do good. 
Yours respectfully, Z. P. WiLps.” 

The above instance is but one of the many constantly 
coming to our notice, which prove the perfect adapta- 
tion of AYER’s SARSAPARILLA to the cure of all dis- 
eases arising from impure or impoveri- hed blood, and 
a weakened vitality. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


cleanses, enriches and strengthens the blood, stimu 
lates tle action of the stomach and bowels, and thereby 
enables the system to resist and overcome the attacks 
of all Scrofulous Diseases, Eruptions of the Skin, 
Rheumatism, Catarrh, General Debility, and all dis- 
orders resulting from poor or corrupted blood and a 
low state of the system. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


33 Sold by all Druggists, price $1, six bottles for $5. 
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VAPURATING(1.UI | 
tanta aint 
AMERICAN M’FGCO 
MAREN COUNIY.PA 


° with Catarrh or Bron- 
hitis who earnestly desire relief. 1car 
h ameans of Permanent and Pos- 
Cure. A Home Treatment, :, | 
rge for consultation by mail. Va ot 
Treatise Free. Certificates from Do 
's, Lawyers, Ministers, Business me" 
‘Addrcas Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 
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